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The New Guat at The Hasue. 


The attention of people everywhere is now turn- 
ing to the New Conference which is soon to gather at 
The Hague. For more than a year, or ever since the 
Interparliamentary deputation saw the President in 
Washington in September of last year, the meeting 
of a second conference like that of 1899 has been 
assured. Now that the Russo-Japanese war is out of 
the way active preparations are being made for the 
meeting. 

The turn in affairs by which the Czar of Russia is 
to issue the official invitations to the Conference has 
come as a real surprise to many. President Roosevelt 
had already, through Mr. Hay, addressed an inquiry 
to the various governments, and they had all expressed 
themselves as ready to join in the Conference as soon 
as the proper time should come. It was therefore 
expected by everybody that the initiative taken by 
the President would be followed up as soon as the 
Eastern war was over, and that the formal invita- 
tions to the meeting would be sent out by the Nether- 
lands government in the name of the United States. 
It seems to us still that that course ought to have 
been followed, in order to secure the best results 
from the meeting. 

One can well understand the wish of the Czar, 
who called the first conference, to be the promoter of 
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the second also. His desire to do this must have 
been greatly increased by the discredit which the war 
has cast upon him as a promoter of peace. This has 
no doubt brought great distress to him, and his desire 
to restore the confidence lost is a most laudable one, 
particularly as he is known to be a sincere friend of 
peace, and was from the beginning opposed to the 
policy of the State Council which brought on war. 
He was practically helpless in the situation, and as 
the head of the state had to appear in a réle which 
was extremely distasteful to him. 

President Roosevelt’s willingness to step aside and 
let the Czar lead in convoking the Conference is, 
under all the circumstances, an act of great con- 
siderateness and courtesy. It is a fine example of 
a spirit which has been all too rare in international 
relations, and will tend to make the influence of the 
United States in the deliberations perhaps even 
stronger than it would have been if the meeting had 
been convened by the President. The credit, how- 
ever, of initiating the movement for the assembling 
of the Conference will always rightly be given to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Conference is to meet, — that is the important 
thing. It will differ from the first Conference in 
being a real world gathering. The South and Central 
American republics are included in the invitation, as 
they were not in 1898, and they will doubtless all 
send representatives. So that instead of twenty-six 
powers participating, there will be some forty-four. 
That will give a significance to the Conference which 
the first, great as it was, did not have. 

It has been hinted in some papers that the prin- 
cipal business of the Conference will be to deal with 
certain questions of the laws of war which have been 
made prominent by the Russo-Japanese conflict. This 
we do not believe. Certain laws of war, particularly 
as regards the rights of neutrals, will be dealt with, 
but that will constitute a very minor part of the 
work. The Conference must not be, will not be, 
allowed to degenerate into a mere post-bellum meet- 
ing for the arrangement of certain details of the con- 
duct of fighting. It is to be like the first, a great 
constructive Peace Conference, whose chief task will 
be to lay more broadly and deeply the foundations of 
a juridic order which will ensure to the world general 
peace, and usher in an era when there will be little 
or no need for rules of war. The public sentiment 
of the civilized world will be vastly more potent at 
The Hague this time than it was seven years ago, 
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and it will insist that the Conference give its atten- 
tion to the high tasks of constructive work for which 
its calling has been demanded. 

It is not possible just yet to determine all the sub- 
jects which will be put upon the program, but in 
general they are well understood and mapped out. 
The Interparliamentary Union, the Peace Congress, 
the International Law Association, the National Peace 
Conferences, eminent diplomats and international 
jurists, the great monthly and weekly journals, etc., 
have all been studying the topics with which the 
Conference ought to deal and making practical sug- 
gestions thereon. 

There is considerable skepticism as to the possi- 
bility of getting the question of reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments practically dealt with. But the 
demand for their arrest and reduction has become so 
great and so insistent that it will be difficult for the 
Conference to neglect the subject, and we shall be 
surprised if some practical step, even if small, is not 
taken. A general treaty of obligatory arbitration for 
all the nations, stipulating final recourse to the Hague 
Court for, at least, certain classes of controversies, is 
certain to find a leading place in the deliberations. 
The numerous arbitration treaties which have already 
been concluded between the nations of Europe and 
those of South America, two and two, have paved the 
way and created a strong demand for something more 
general and comprehensive. There is a third subject 
which which will take, or ought to take, a command- 
ing place in the deliberations, namely, that of the 
establishment of a regular congress or parliament of 
the nations to meet periodically for the discussion 
of international problems. The interest in this pro- 
posal that has developed since the Massachusetts 
Legislature first brought it practically before the 
public, has been quite unprecedented, and there will 
be an almost irresistible demand from many sources 
that it be dealt with at The Hague. Many are hoping 
that, as a beginning of a practical solution of the 
question, the coming Conference may recommend to 
the governments that The Hague meetings may be 
made regular and periodic hereafter. Out of that 
everything else would grow in time. 

Among the other subjects whose consideration will 
naturally come up will be (a) the rights and duties 
of nevtrals, (b) the inviolability of private property 
at sea in time of war, (c) the codification of interna- 
tional law, (d) the renewal of certain expired con- 
ventions of the first Hague Conference, (e) and the 
extension of the principle of neutralization to further 
territories and waterways, including, it is to be hoped, 
the neutralization of the great trade routes on the 
ocean, as proposed by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade. 

In order that this new Hague Conference may accom- 
plish all that needs to be done, there ought to be, as 
there was in the case of the meeting in 1899, a great 
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uprising and expression of public interest in the work 
which is expected of it. It ought to be talked about, 
and written about, and “ resolved ” about, and prayed 
and preached about, until the whole public atmos- 
phere becomes surcharged with the force of it. In 
this direction lies for the moment the duty of every 
one of us. It will not yet do to take too much for 
granted. The first Hague Conference was saved 
from uselessness and powerfully vitalized by the 
crusade which preceded and attended it, and though 
there is not the danger of failure in this case that 
there was in that, yet the coming Conference will 
accomplish a great work or a small one, in proportion 
to the amount of intelligent public pressure that is 
brought to bear upon it. 


Some Lessons of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 


It is not possible yet to draw all the lessons of the 
conflict. Some of the most certain fruits of war are 
gathered only after many years. It will be so in this 
case. But there are lessons which require no time 
to understand, and the sooner they are allowed to 
come home to men the better for the world. 

We do not refer here to such lessons as the mili- 
tary and naval promoters have drawn from the fight- 
ing. They have been quick to turn the processes of 
the war to their own purposes. They have found 
their theories of the necessity of big battleships, or 
of swarming flotillas of torpedo boats, or of special 
forms of tactics, forts, bayonet charges, etc., supported 
or knocked over, and they hurry to have these lessons 
applied to the armaments and war training of their 
own countries. They ask for bigger ships and stouter 
fortifications and deadlier explosives. With these 
lessons we have nothing to do. They have to do 
with the art of death and destruction, of conquest 
and humiliation of fellowmen, and we leave them to 
those who still believe in international duelling and 
international slaughter. 

One of the most evident lessons of the war is the 
one to which we called attention last month in com- 
menting on the riots and lawlessness in Japan which 
followed the Peace of Portsmouth. War militarizes 
a people, always and everywhere. The effect may 
be measurably counteracted in many ways, but it is 
always there, like a virus in the veins. Japan and 
Russia, instead of tiring and growing sick of their 
armies and navies which have brought them so much 
disaster and suffering and financial burden, have 
immediately set their hearts upon having larger, more 
deadly and expensive ones. Russia will build a new 
navy as good as the best in the world. The Japanese 
ship yards will be kept busy vying with those of her 
big “enemy.” And so, in all probability, the two 
peoples, in spite of appearances and all efforts to the 
contrary, will stand over against each other in the 
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years to come with much suspicion and illwill and 
malign purposes rankling in their hearts. 

Another effect of war is the increase of the spirit 
of violence and lawlessness among the masses of the 
people. The great strike which has been in progress 
in Russia, which has paralyzed the nation, has its 
roots, of course, in the general political and economic 
condition of the country. But the extraordinary 
Violence and lawlessness attending it on the part 
both of some of the strikers and of the government 
officials are undoubtedly the effect of the war, which 
has stimulated the brutal passions and again accus- 
tomed the nation to habits of blood and destruction. 

A third lesson of the war is that all aggression and 
high-handed trespassing upon the rights of others, 
however successful and fortunate it may seem at the 
time, ultimately brings disaster and punishment of 
some kind. The aggressions of Russia in the Far 
East, which seemed so successful and irresistible, 
and before which it looked as if all the East would 
fall hopeless and helpless, have suddenly reacted 
upen her own head, and she has been compelled to 
return home sorely wounded and bleeding. It will 
be well for the other powers which have been, at 
their sweet will, insulting and rending poor China, 
to take this lesson to heart without further delay, if 
they do not wish the fate of Russia to overtake them 
in some way. Let them give up their “spheres of 
influence,” go home and attend to their own busi- 
ness, and conduct all their future dealings with the 
East in the spirit and on the principles of justice and 
fairness. That is the pathway both of duty and of 
security. 

Another and perhaps the most serious of all the 
lessons of the war is that militarism is the worst 
enemy that a country can have. It eats away the 
vitality and degrades the soul of a people, and leaves 
it at last weak and helpless, even from the military 
point of view. Russia was universally supposed to 
be the mightiest military power on the face of the 
globe. She was dreaded everywhere as an antagonist 
in war and as an aggressive colonizer and land grab- 
ber. But when the test came there was found to be 
no strength in her. She went down under the blows 
of a small, vigorous new power, not yet degraded by 
militarism, which it was supposed she would quickly 
crush and grind to powder. It is the old lesson of 
history which the governments never seem to learn, 
to which the militarists are utterly blind. 

Japan’s greatest danger to-day is not from any 
possible war of revenge which Russia may make upon 
her in the future: it is from the militarizing of her 
people, which will almost inevitably result from her 
victorious campaign against Russia. If she continues 
to enlarge her navy and to send tens of thousands of 
her young men to live in the military barracks for 
two or three years, she will be unable to escape the 

degradation and devitalization which has always 
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followed standing armies. But if she lets her war 
strength alone and turns her attention more than 
ever to education, to the development of her indus- 
tries and her commerce, as the great meeting of 
representatives of her chambers of commerce a few 
days ago indicates that she intends to do, her future 
of greatness and power need have no end. But let 
her beware of allowing her people to become pos- 
sessed of a dominating military spirit. 

As to Russia, it is to be feared that she has not 
well learned the lesson of the real cause of her 
collapse and humiliation. She is proceeding to re- 
peat the immense blunder which she has made in the 
past. If, instead of building a great fleet of new war 
vessels and attempting to keep up her huge standing 
army, of neither of which she has the slightest need 
if she pursues a course of right and justice, she would 
abandon this naval program, send home one-half at 
least of her soldiers, and turn her attention to the 
education of the people and the general improve- 
ment of the conditions of life throughout the empire, 
she would not only bring herself universal honor and 
respect, but also strength and security without and 
within such as she has never yet known. It is a 
great opportunity that is now before the Czar’s gov- 
ernment, such as rarely comes to any government, 
such as may never come again if it is not improved. 

Since the above was written the Czar’s manifesto, 
proclaiming a real national assembly, has been pub- 
lished. On this we comment elsewhere. 


End of the Rule of Absolutism in 
Russia, 


The thirtieth day of October will hereafter be 
reckoned one of the great days in the history of 
human progress; for on that day the Czar of Russia 
sent out a manifesto which did away with the reign 
of absolutism in that empire, and gave to the Russian 
people what will speedily develop into constitutional 
government with a general franchise. 

It was a great act, fraught with great blessing for 
the future of Russia and of the world, whatever im- 
mediate causes may have brought it about. Those 
who have closely scrutinized events in Russia for the 
last dozen years or so have seen that the day of 
Russia’s redemption was near at hand. The only 
serious question was how it was to come about, by 
a peaceful revolution or by a storm of violence and 
bloodshed like that which fell upon France at the 
close of the eighteenth century. a: 

Everybody will hope that the step which Emperor 
Nicholas has taken will avert the worst aspects of 
the storm which was already breaking. The past 
month, with its great strike and attendant disorders 
and violence, made a gloomy outlook, and the Czar 
did not speak a moment too soon to prevent wide- 
spread bloodshed and destruction and possibly the 
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breaking up of the empire. It was evident to the 
dullest eye that the people had reached a point where 
they would no longer be put off. The whole nation 
was aroused and was clamoring for free institutions, 
and such they meant to have, at whatever sacrifices. 

An examination of the text of the Czar’s mani- 
festo, given on another page, reveals the radical differ- 
ence between this and all previous documents of the 
kind issued by him. He has broken with the oli- 
garchy, which has so long ruled and depressed the 
land. His language is no longer roundabout and 
obscure. He renounces once for all the principle of 
autocracy. The national assembly proposed is not 
a mere council to advise the emperor, but a legislative 
body, which is to control the enactment of all laws 
for the nation. Freedom of conscience, civil liberty, 
inviolability of person, freedom of speech and of 
assembly, are all proclaimed in the plainest terms. 
Ultimate universa! suffrage is also provided for. 

That there will be difficulties in carrying out these 
decrees does not need to be said. Reactionaries will 
be numerous and stubbornly resistant. But the Czar 
will have the active and cordial support not only of 
the ablest statesmen of the land, but also of the edu- 
cational institutions and of the masses of the people. 
The burning desire for liberty among the people will 
make them, however ignorant they may be at the mo- 
ment, quick learners of the new ways. General edu- 
cation will spread rapidly among them, and we may 
expect in a single generation one of the most marvel- 
ous transformations that has ever come to any nation. 
For the Russians are essentially a great people, among 
whom wise and powerful leaders will rapidly appear 
wherever they may be needed. 

We have not the least doubt that the Czar is ex- 
tremely glad that the difficult step has been taken. 
He will be vastly happier under the new order. He 
has been perpetually miserable under the old. The 
new will harmonize much better with his own well 
known ideas and purposes. He will find himself 
able, under the new conditions, much better to carry 
out his earnest desires to promote the peace of the 
world and the well being of his own people. He will 
find himself much more powerful as the head of a 
free constitutional government than he ever did as 
an autocrat, professedly leading, but actually the slave 
of the bureaucratic government. 

The fact that Mr. de Witte is to be the Premier 
in the first Cabinet of the new government means 
much for the immediate success of the new order. 
He is probably, on the whole, the ablest and wisest 
man in Russia in political life. He is a thoroughly 
modern and progressive man in most of his ideas. 
He will create confidence abroad in the new order, 
and that will go far towards making it stable and 
successful. All citizens of the United States will 


respond with great heartiness to Mr. de Witte’s mes- 
sage to them soliciting their sympathy and coopera- 
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tion with Russia in the experiment in free govern- 
ment which she has undertaken. “I am sure,” he 
says in his message to the people of this country 
through the Associated Press, “the American people 
who understand what freedom is, and the American 
press, which voices the wishes of the people, will 
rejoice with the friendly Russian nation at this mo- 
ment, when the Russian people have received from 
his imperial majesty the promises and guarantees of 
freedom, and will join in the hope that the Russian 
people will wisely aid in the realization of thuse 
liberties by codperating with the government for their 
peaceful introduction. Only thus will it be possible 
to secure the full benefits of the freedom conferred 
upon the people.” 

The effect of the step which the Czar has taken 
will be enormous on the rest of the world. If it is 
followed up sincerely, as we believe will be the case, 
it will soon silence the spirit of cynical though often 
just criticism which has for long years made the 
Russian government the target of its biting shafts. 
The participation of the people in the government 
will greatly check and possibly entirely destroy the 
aggressive foreign policy which has made Russia the 
dread of the world. Internal tyranny and merciless 
repression will largely cease, and this will allow the 
conscience of the whole civilized world to breathe 
more easily. If the Czar had been directly aiming 
at inspiring a better, healthier and more pacific spirit 
in the mutual relations of the nations, he could not 
have done anything better fitted to produce this result 
than the issuing of the manifesto which has just gone 
from under his hand. 

There is little doubt that the people of the empire, 
who have suffered with remarkable patience under 
the scourge of the recent war, and have shown such 
unusual self-restraint during the painful weeks of the 
great strike, which they had determined to make 
effective in securing constitutional government, will 
respond quickly and generously to the Czar’s over- 
tures, and will do all in their power to aid in the 
working out of the great plan which he has set be- 
fore the nation. At any rate, we hope this will be 
the case. 

So far as other nations are concerned, we feel sure 
that the step which Emperor Nicholas has taken will 
meet everywhere with the most cordial sympathy 
and support. The rest of the world has suffered 
with suffering Russia, and will rejoice with her in 
every stage of her good fortune in the light of free- 
dom and popular government. 


<> 


Editorial Notes. 

The leaders in the work of the American 
Peace Society are making a very special 
effort this season to increase largely the 
At no time in recent years, 
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membership of the Society. 
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or even in the entire history of the organization so far 
as we know, has the list of paying members grown so 
rapidly as during the past year. It is most desirable 
from every point of view that hundreds, or rather thou- 
sands, of new names should be added during the present 
winter. There are many persons in all the States of the 
Union who have long been interested in a theoretical 
way in the cause of peace, who have as yet done no 
practical work for its promotion. Their help is needed, 
The time has come — a most opportune time — for them 
to connect themselves with the movement in an earnest, 
practical way. Membership in the Society costs but the 
small sum of two dollars a year. This covers also the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace, the monthly organ of the Society, 
which all members received without further expense, 
The amount received for annual membership also enables 
the Society to send free literature and papers to those 
whose interest in the movement it is hoped to awaken. 
Will not all the present members everywhere make it a 
special duty to send in the names of several new ones 
before the end of the year? It ought to take only a 
little effort to get at least five or ten members in any 
average community. The work ought to be not only 
easy but most agreeable, now that the international peace 
movement has grown so great and powerful as to com- 
mand not only general respect, but the sympathy and 
active support even of a number of the governments. 
The Society needs a large increase of its funds in order 
to enable it to meet adequately its enlarged opportunities 
and the urgent growing demands made upon it by reason 
of the wonderful progress of the movement. But it 
needs more particularly a much larger constituency of 
active, well-informed workers in all sections of the land ; 
for there is nothing which counts for so much in the 
advancement of any great cause as personal influence. 
Let us have at least a thousand new co-workers before 
the winter passes. 





The Sunday which will be observed this 
year as Peace Sunday by a large number 
of churches and Sunday Schools will fall in this country 
on the 17th of December. In England, where the Sunday 
just preceding Christmas is observed as Peace Sunday, 
the date will be the 24th of December. Where this date 
is more agreeable to pastors and Sunday School Super- 
intendents, the 24th may just as appropriately be observed 
in this country as the third Sunday. The events of the 
year —the close of the sanguinary conflict in the Far 
East, the calling of the second peace Conference at The 
Hague, the great peace meetings recently held in Europe, 
and the wide manifestation of general public interest in 
the peace movement — make this Christmas time a most 


Peace Sunday. 


appropriate and fitting occasion for all ministers of re- 
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ligion to set forth anew and emphasize the great prin- 
ciples of love, beneficence, mutual respect, sympathy and 
codperation, which are as incumbent upon nations in 
their relations to each other as they are upon individuals. 
All the pulpits of Christendom ought to speak at this 
time with one voice and in no uncertain terms in behalf 
of the speedy and universal adoption by the nations of 
rational, Christian methods of action in their dealings 
one with another. Such a united, universal demonstra- 
tion on the part of the churches and religious organiza- 
tions of the world would set the movement for universal 
peace, already so widespread and powerful, forward as 
no other agency could possibly do. Ministers who may 
wish literature to aid them in the preparation of sermons 
can secure an ample supply of the American Peace 
Society, if they will send fifteen or twenty cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of carriage. 





The case submitted to the Hague Court 
in October, 1904, by Great Britain and 
France as to the rights, under the treaty 
between France and Great Britain, of native boats of 
Muscat to fly the French flag, was decided on the 8th of 
August last. The arbitrators chosen from the Court 
to settle the case were Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller 
of the United States Supreme Court, Dr. H. Lammasch, 
member of the Austrian House of Lords, and Dr. 
Lohman, member of the Upper House of the States- 
General of the Netherlands. The case is of no great 
interest to the outside world, except as it concerns the 
suppression of the slave trade, but its settlement by the 
Hague Court adds prestige to that tribunal and illustrates 
the quickness and impartiality with which international 
differences, which otherwise might result in serious 
friction, can be gotten out of the way by a judicial 
tribunal. The decisions on the two questions submitted 
were as follows: 

“1. Before the 2d of January, 1892, France was 
entitled to authorize vessels belonging to the subjects of 
his Highness the Sultan of Muscat to fly the French flag, 
only bound by her own legislation and administrative 
rules ; 

“Owners of ‘dhows,’ who before 1892 have been 
authorized by France to fly the French flag, retain this 
authorization as long as France renews it to the grantee ; 

“After January 2, 1892, France was not entitled to 
authorize vessels belonging to his Highness the Sultan 
of Muscat to fly the French flag, except on condition 
that their owners or fitters-out had established or should 
establish that they had been considered and treated by 
France as her ‘ protégés’ before the year 1863. 
‘Dhows’ of Muscat authorized as aforesaid to 
fly the French flag are entitled in the territorial waters 
of Muscat to the inviolability provided by the French- 
Muscat Treaty of November 17, 1844; 

“The authorization to fly the French flag cannot be 


The Muscat 
Arbitration. 


“” 
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transmitted or transferred to any other person or to any 
other ‘dhow,’ even if belonging to the same owner ; 

“ Subjects of the Sultan of Muscat, who are owners or 
masters of ‘dhows’ authorized to fly the French flag, or 
who are members of the crews of such vessels, or who 
belong to their families, do not enjoy in consequence of 
that fact any right of exterritoriality which could exempt 
them from the sovereignty, especially from the jurisdic- 
tion, of his Highness the Sultan of Muscat.” 


This is the fourth controversy that has been settled by 
the Hague Court. 





All the formalities of the dissolution of 
the union between Norway and Sweden 
have now been completed. The treaties 
agreed to at the Carlstad Conference were signed by 
representatives of the two governments on October 26. 
This pacific division of a government into two is one of 
the most remarkable political events of modern times. 
It demonstrates better than any elaborate disquisition 
could do the extraordinary growth of pacific sentiment 
in recent years and the manner in which this sentiment 


Norway and 
Sweden. 


is penetrating government circles and influencing gov- 
ernment action. Fifty, or even twenty-five, years ago 
a declaration of separation by the Norwegian parliament 
would have led immediately to hostilities, and the border 
between the two countries would have been the scene of 
a bloody and stubbornly-fought war. The close kinship 
of the two peoples would have availed nothing in the 
preservation of peace, for family quarrels have always 
been among the most bitter and relentless. A new 
spirit has taken possession of peoples and governments. 
This is evidenced by the almost invariable resort, at the 
present time, to arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
between nations, by the great Agreement between France 
and England for the adjustment of all their outstanding 
differences, by the Anglo-Russian pacific settlement of 
the North Sea incident, by President Roosevelt’s speedy 
success in inducing Japan and Russia to end their war. 
There are many other illustrations of it, but none of 
them all is more conspicuous than the manner in which 
Norway and Sweden have come to an agreement to live 
as separate states. It has been often remarked during 
the difficulty that these Scandinavian countries belong 
together and ought not to have separated. This is true. 
But it is vastly better for them to exist in peace as sep- 
arate states than to have continued together and lived in 
constant bickering and strife. They will almost cer- 
tainly be reunited some day, for the tendency nowadays 
is toward larger and larger aggregations of territory 


under one government. But when they do come to- 


gether again it will be in a perfectly free and voluntary 
way, and upon a basis that can be cheerfully and heartily 
accepted by both peoples. 
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Not having at hand a copy of the follow- 
ing resolution voted by the Peace Congress 
at Lucerne, we failed to make note in our 
last issue of the important subject to which it refers: 


Federation with 
the East. 


“The Congress has received with great satisfaction 
the information communicated to it by Rev. Timothy 
Richard, missionary in China (a mandarin of the highest 
rank), that the governing officials of China and of Japan 
have expressed the desire, after the experience of twenty 
years, to enter into a federation with some of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe and America. 

“The Congress desires that the governments of China 
and Japan officially communicate their feeling to the 
governments with which they would be disposed to form 
a federation. It urges the latter to give a cordial recep- 
tion and favorable response to these communications.” 

“The Congress hopes that the second Hague Confer- 
ence, the initiative in calling which has been taken by 
the President of the United States and the Czar of 
Russia, will adopt measures for the establishment of 
this federation.” 

The information that Japanese and Chinese authorities 
were thinking of such a federation with Western nations, 
and were ready to move in the matter, was news to 
practically ail of the members of the Congress. But it 
could not be doubted. Mr. Richard has been for more 
than thirty years in China. He is secretary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese, chancellor of the Imperial 
University in the Province of Shansi, and Religious 
Adviser to the Chinese government at Peking. The 
Chinese government hold him in such great respect that 
he has been made a mandarin of the highest rank. The 
information communicated by him to the Peace Congress 
he had, as he told us in private, as well as in committee, 
received at first hand from the Chinese and Japanese 
officials. This disposition of the leaders of government 
in Japan and China to enter into a federation with the 
Western nations opens a plain, practical and eminently 
just and honorable method of settling the whole question 
of the relations of these peoples to the West, and the 
Western nations will be guilty of very great blindness 
and stupidity if they do not, as soon as opportunity 
offers, meet the Oriental nations more than half way. 





Another resolution of no small signifi- 
cance adopted by the Lucerne Peace Con- 
gress by unanimous vote, we failed to notice in our last 
number. It was presented by Dr. Charles Richet of the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, on behalf of the French Arbi- 
tration Society, and was as follows: 


War Loans. 


“ Whereas, Money is now more than ever before the 
sinews of war, and the duration of hostilities between 
two states would be considerably shortened if they had 
to depend solely upon their own resources ; 

“ Whereas, The principle of neutrality which prohibits 
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the sending of arms and munitions ought to be extended 
to the sending of funds to the belligerent states; 

“The Congress expresses the wish that the neutral 
governments will prohibit the taking, in their territory, 
of war loans offered by a belligerent state.” 

The principle with which this resolution deals is so 
self-evident that it seems strange that the governments 
have never attempted to apply it. The prohibition by 
neutral governments of the taking of war loans within 
their territory would probably, under present conditions, 
deal war a death blow. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the!governments are unwilling to extend in this way 
the principle of neutrality. They know that if they 
should ever fall into war themselves, it would be impos- 
sible to carry on hostilities very long without borrowing 
money from the citizens of other countries. But if war 
loans have become, under modern conditions, a prime 
necessity in carrying on hostilities, then clearly the prin- 
ciple of neutrality ought, if fairly applied, to be extended 


to them. 





Hon. William Randal Cremer, founder 
of the Interparliamentary Union, and so 
well known for his thirty years of efficient 
service on both sides of the water in the cause of arbitra- 
tion, looks with grave concern on the new Anglo-Japan- 
ese Treaty as likely to furnish the seeds of future strife. 
In the last number of the Arditrator he speaks as follows 


Mr. Cremer’s 
Opinion. 


on the subject: 

« For good or evil, another Anglo-Japanese Treaty has 
been concluded without the people of this country or 
their representatives in Parliament being consulted upon 
the subject. That such a thing should be possible shows 
how far we are from the political millennium. Among 
other obligations which this country and Japan have 
undertaken is to guarantee the integrity of China, to see 
that Chinese ports are open to the commerce of the 
world, that the territorial rights of Japan in Korea and 
ours in India shall be maintained, both powers guaran- 
teeing to defend each other against any “unprovoked 
attack or aggression ” — an ambiguous phrase capable of 
almost any interpretation. These and other stipulations 
contain the germs of mischief and strife. To have in- 
volved this country in increased obligations and entangle- 
ments will probably delight the jingoes, as more obliga- 
tions mean more ships, more guns, more soldiers, and 


more money.” 





The manner in which the one hundredth 
anniversary Of Nelson’s victory over the 
fleets of France and Spain was celebrated in England 
on October 21 makes it clear that the worship of war 
and its deeds still has a powerful hold on the minds of 
vast numbers of people. One would have supposed that 
the growing cordiality between England and France and 
the Great Peace Agreement recently reached between 
them would have made all thoughtful Englishmen anxious 


Trafalgar Day. 
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to avoid any demonstration which must necessarily 
awaken feelings of pain and humiliation on the other 
side of the channel. And this was, doubtless, true of 
large numbers of English people. But the navy pro- 
moters seem to have forgotten all sense of neighborli- 
ness, and to have gone in to make the day one to boom 
the British navy all along the line. On all the ships of 
the navy throughout the world, at a certain hour, flags 
were dipped and the bands played the dead march. 
Nelson’s old flagship at Portsmouth was decked from 
stem to stern and illuminated at night by thousands of 
electric lights. The plan to illuminate the Nelson Monu- 
ment on Trafalgar Square was given up lest the crush 
might be so tremendous that the dear patriots would 
trample each other to death, Trafalgar Square was elabo- 
rately decorated and thousands of wreaths from the colo- 
nies, the provinces and various cities of the empire were 
piled in immense masses about the Nelson Column. The 
Navy League was, of course, foremost in promoting the 
“glory” of the day, but the churches, St. Paul’s and 
many others throughout the country, lent their sacred 
precints to the laudation of Nelson and the British navy. 
It looks almost as if Great Britain had gone navy mad. 
Her naval expenses have gone up in recent years till they 
have now reached the enormous sum of $250,000,000 
yearly, and the devotees of the big fleet are forever cry- 
ing “ More! More!” ‘Taxes have increased and trade has 
declined. Where will it all end? How long will the 
British people consent to have their national life and 
policies dominated by the extravagant naval idea now 
prevailing. If Great Britain’s strength, prosperity and 
“glory” are indeed dependent upon her maintaining a 
navy equal to that of any other two powers, then the 
shadow of disaster and shame is walking close by her 
side. 





The British Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C., has issued 
the following questions, to be submitted to 
candidates for the House of Commons when the general 
election comes on. The Society recommends that the 
answers be published in the local papers, and that the 
questions be put to candidates at the public meetings 
held in their interest : 

“1. Are you interested in the question of international 
arbitration? Are you aware that during the last ten 
years more than one hundred disputes between different 
nations have been settled by arbitration? Will you, if 
elected, do everything in your power to promote the re- 
ferring of international disputes to the Hague Court ? 

“2. Is it not a fact that the present annual expendi- 
ture, during a time of peace, upon the army and navy 
amounts to no less than £70,000,000 ($350,000,000) ; and 
that this is an increase of £35,000,000 ($175,000,000) upon 
what it was ten years ago? And will you, if elected, do 


Parliamentary 
Candidates. 
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everything in your power to promote the simultaneous 
reduction of warlike expenditure ? 

Will you vote against any measure for enforcing 
a system of compulsory military service in this country ?” 


» 
“3. 


We can imagine the plausible shifts to which the sup- 
porters of the present enormous growth of British mili- 
tary and naval expenditures will resort in trying to justify 
to their constituents this big figure of $175,000,000 of 


increase within ten years. 





Ilow soon the awful ravages of war are 
forgotten by most people except those im- 
mediately involved, and how slowly the 
smitten regions recover! There are still said to be dis- 
tricts in the South where the communities are only just 
beginning to rise from the prostration brought upon them 
by the Civil War. And that war was ended more than 
forty years ago! Very sad reports still come to us of 
the condition in which the people of the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony remain since the close of the 
The Universalist Leader thus speaks of the 


Desolated 
South Africa. 


war there. 
matter : 
“The Boer war was one of the excursions into Hades 
from which no one brought back any good. England 
reaped only decimation of her army, debt and dishonor. 
And the industrious, simple, prosperous Boers, a stalwart 
race of self-denying men and women who loved freedom 
and home and took to western civilization shyly, were 
ruined as a people and beggared. The tales that come 
from that desolated country, where a forlorn remnant are 
seeking to rebuild their utterly devastated and impover- 
ished homes and farms, are pathetic in the extreme. ‘ The 
man has probably tramped away to seek work for cash. 
The women and children sit silent at home. No word of 
complaint is ever heard. There is nothing to do; no 
clothes to make, no food to cook, no garden to till, and 
neither seeds nor water. They sit in a row silent.’” 
Miss Hobhouse from England is doing a heroic work 
in the country in having placed in the hands of the 
remnants of the families, as fast as possible, implements 
with which to work in the restoration of their homes and 
the general improvement of their condition. Having 
mastered the details of lace-making and wool-weaving, 
she has been, with two assistants, in South Africa since 
January last teaching these occupations to the women, 
that the agriculture pursued by the men may be sup- 
plemented by domestic industries. The wool of the 
South African sheep is being spun and woven into 
clothes, rugs and carpets, and this form of industry com- 
mends itself to the Boers, who throng to the workrooms 
where instruction is given, in such numbers that only a 
small portion of them can at first be accepted. The 
number of pupils taken has steadily increased. Deep 
interest is shown all over the country in the enterprise, 
and the Boer girls have advanced in practical knowledge 
Recently three hundred spinning 


beyond expectation. 
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wheels have been sent Miss Hobhouse from Switzerland, 
gathered from various parts of the country by the 
Countess Asinelli of Geneva. Any one who feels like 
helping in this most Christian and humane work may 
send contributions to the Countess at 8 Grand Pré, 
She is the agent of the ‘“ Boer 
She was at the 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
Home Industries and Aid Society.” 
recent Peace Congress at Lucerne, and many of us had 
the privilege of making her acquaintance. She is a lady 
of great excellence, and anything put in her hands for 
this work will be faithfully used in the best possible way. 





All who ever came into personal contact 
with Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, who 
died last month in New York City, will heartily approve 
of what the Outlook says of her : 


“After the terrible tragedy which the Civil War 
brought upon her in the death of her husband, her brother 
and her brother-in-law. . . . Mrs. Lowell consecrated 
herself, in the truest sense of the word, to philanthropic 
work, Free entirely from the passion of publicity which 
has infected many women as well as many men of the 
time, she put her band at the start to some of the most 
perplexing problems in the administration of the charities 
of the state. For thirteen years she served as Charities 
Commissioner. Twenty-three years ago she founded the 
Charity Organization Society, one of the most useful 
organizations in the whole range of charitable philan- 
thropic work in this city, and almost up to the time of 
her death she was an active worker in its behalf. Her 
interest in the Prison Association bore fruit in the sepa- 
ration of the sexes in prisons. She was one of the 
founders of the Women’s Municipal League, and no 
movement looking to the higher life of the city failed to 
secure her interest and sympathy, and in many cases her 
active support. Her calm courage, self-forgetfulness, 
practical sagacity and high mindedness gave her great 
influence with the men and women with whom she was 
brought into contact, and it is safe to say that no woman 
of her time has received higher regard in this city nor 
has any been more useful than this quiet, unassuming 
woman, to whom the largest social opportunities were 
open, but who gave herself, with rare self-forgetfulness, 
to causes often inconspicuous, but all of the highest 
importance.” 


Mrs. Lowell. 


The Outlook might have added one thing more. “The 
terrible tragedy which the Civil War brought upon her” 
bore so heavily upon Mrs. Lowell, especially as the days 
of her desolation lengthened, that in recent years she 
connected herself actively with the peace movement, in 
the hope of doing something to prevent such crushing 
tragedies from coming to the lives of multitudes of other 
women. She made herself a member for life of the 
American Peace Society, and also made other women 
members. She served on the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the great Boston Peace Congress last year, aided 
earnestly in raising funds for it in New York, and in 
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other ways contributed to the success of the meeting. 
She was a vice-president of the American Peace Society 
at the time of her death. 





The General Council of the Evangelical 
Church of North America, composed of 
Americans, Germans and Swedes to the 
number of about 400,000 persons, and embracing the whole 
territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, at its recent 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions on the subject of arbitration : 


Lutheran 
Church. 


“ Whereas, wars are wasteful and degrading, a hin- 
drance to the moral, intellectual and Christian develop- 
ment of the nations, and a most serious obstacle to the 
extension of the Gospel of Peace; and 

“ Whereas, the far more exalted method of arbitra- 
tion has been successfully applied in the peaceful adjust- 
ment of international differences, to the lasting honor 
and benefit of the disputants having recourse thereto ; 

“ Resolved, therefore, by the General Council of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of North America, that it 
heartily commends all efforts to settle international dis- 
putes by arbitration as being conducive to the peace of 
the world and the extension of Christianity.” 


That is a word with the genuine Christian ring in it, 
which ought to be pronounced wherever a church 
council gathers. 





There is already talk of a Semi-Centen- 
nial Peace Jubilee Exposition in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, in 1915, to which 


Chattanooga Peace 
Jubilee Exposition. 


the world shall be invited. Such an exposition, if well 
organized, would certainly do much to do away with any 
remaining ill-will between the North and the South, and 
to deepen and strengthen the growing friendliness be- 
tween the two sections of the country. We gladly give 
place to the following, which appeared in the Chatta- 
nooga Daily Times some time ago: 


“ To the Citizens of Chattanooga: From 1861 to 
1865 there was in these United States the greatest civil 
war the world has ever seen. Peace between the states 
was established on April 9, 1865. The year 1915 will 
be the semi-centennial anniversary of that event. 

“It is customary to celebrate important periods in our 
history by holding expositions which demonstrate the 
progress that has been made. 

“(Great expositions of this kind were held at Chicago 
in 1893, and at St. Louis in 1904, eleven years apart: 
Eleven years more will bring us to 1915, the year of our 
semi-centennial peace anniversary. . 

“ Chattanooga is the geographical centre of the scenes 
of the Civil War. It was the most strategic point, and 
is immediately surrounded by some of the greatest battle- 
fields of that war. 

“ With the great national interest that centres here, 
the United States government would no doubt contribute 
generously to such an exposition. It has had for years 
in contemplation the erection of a peace memorial arch 
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at Chattanooga, which is to surpass anything of the kind 
in the world. This could be finished and dedicated in 
1915. 

“Therefore let us have at Chattanooga, in the year 
1915, a Semi-Centennial Peace Jubilee Exposition, to 
which the world shall be invited.” 

NEWELL SANDERS. 


———_ — << ee 


Brevities. 


. . . An International Congress of Teachers held at 
Liége during the Exposition decided to form an Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers. The International 
Congress of Primary Instruction, a section of the above 
congress, gave its attention to the consideration of the 
question, What the schools may do to bring about the 
fraternity of peoples and universal peace. The Inter- 
national Congress of Students, likewise held at Liége, on 
the 8th of September, also devoted its main session to 
hearing an address on peace by Frederic Passy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead remained in Europe 
some time after the close of the Lucerne Peace Congress. 
They attended and addressed peace meetings in Ham- 
burg, Leipzig and Vienna. The Vienna meeting was 
organized by the Baroness Von Suttner. They arrived 
home on the “ Amerika” on the 21st of October. The 
rest of the delegates to the Peace Congress came back 
earlier. 


. Senator d’Estournelles de Constant’s great speech 
in the French Senate last spring on “ Limitation of Naval 
Expenses” has been published in pamphlet form, in 
English, by the American Peace Society, and copies can 
be procured at the office of the Society for five cents 
each, or three dollars per hundred. Senator d’Estour- 
nelles and his friends have provided for a large distribu- 
tion of the speech among public men in several countries, 
including the United States, but it ought to be placed in 
the hands of tens of thousands of our citizens who are 
not in public life, but on whose thinking and judgment 
the public policies of the nation largely depend. 


, The Congress of Freethinkers, which recently met 
in Paris, devoted a whole session to the advocacy of peace 
principles. The Socialist Congress at Jena in Germany 
also gave prominence to the subject of peace. In one of 
the resolutions they said: ‘‘ The German Socialist prole- 
tariat regards it as its most noble task to condemn and 
prevent war, and to make possible, above all with France, 
the solution of all disputes by means of international 
arbitration.” 


At the recent Conference of the International 
Law Association at Christiania, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
secretary of the American Peace Society, was elected a 
member of the Executive Council of the Association. 


The Buffalo Public Library, in celebration of the 
meeting of the Russian and Japanese Peace Commis- 
sioners at Portsmouth, prepared and printed a small four- 
page reading list of books on “The World’s Peace,” for 
the aid of those wishing to investigate the subject in the 
library. Among the books recommended were: F. W. 
Holls’ “The Peace Conference at The Hague,” John 
W. Foster’s “ Arbitration and the Hague Court,” Caleb 
Cushing’s “ The Treaty of Washington,” Sheldon Amos, 
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Remedies for War,’ Charles 
Sumner’s “ Addresses on War,” B. F. Trueblood’s “The 
Federation of the World,” G. Moynier’s “The Geneva 
Conference,” and Lyman Abbott’s “ Christianity and So- 
cial Problems” (p. 237-269), ete. This example might 
well be followed by other public libraries where inquiries 
are now constantly made for peace literature. 


. . . The address delivered by William Randal Cremer, 
M. P., before the Nobel Committee at Christiania on the 
15th of January last, has been published by the Com- 
mittee. Copies can be had from the Committee or from 
Mr. Cremer himself, whose address is 11 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C. 


Dr. Trownoff of Borovsk, Russia, who is on re- 
ligious conviction opposed to war, was called on by the 
government to examine reservists to see who were fit for 
field service. He declined to obey, saying: “I consider 
the mobilization as the most odious worship of the 
modern Moloch. I wish to apply my knowledge to the 
relief of the sufferings of humanity. I am ready to 
examine a man in order to bring to him the assistance of 
science, but not to decide if that man’s flesh is sufficiently 
good fodder for cannon.” Nobly and bravely said! 


. . « In his address of welcome to the recent Peace 
Congress, on behalf of the Swiss people, Mr. Robert 
Comtesse, ex-president of the Swiss Republic, made a 
strong plea for the federation of the nations, in the course 
of which he pointed out that Switzerland resorted to 
arbitration for the settlement of a dispute more than six 
hundred years ago — on July 15, 1291. 


“Political and Legal 


= Secretary Root, in his speech at the banquet in 
New York in honor of the Russian Peace Envoys, said 
that “it requires more courage to make peace than to 
make war. Men who cry loudest for war and decry an 
honorable peace are weaklings who never fight them- 
selves. It is the quality of courage which has made 
President Roosevelt a fitting intermediary to render 
peace possible. It is an honor appreciated more than 
words can measure. You and your new friends from 
Japan come here and do a great deed, making possible 
the return of a million men to their homes.” 


, There were 4,800 courts-martial in the army last 
year, 1,500 of which were for desertion. This was an 
increase of 400 in the number of desertions over the 
previous year. Many young men find the actual inside 
of army life much less attractive than they were led by 
the supertic ial “ pomp and circumstance ” to suppose that. 
it would be. Most of the desertions are caused by the 
unendurable ennui of barrack life and the loss of personal 
liberty and self-direction which military law imposes. 


. On the Ist of September the Carnegie Founda- 
tion at The Hague asked the architects of the world to 
present plans for the Carnegie Peace Palace, in which 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the Inter- 
national Law Library are to have their home. The five 
most successful architects will receive prizes aggregat- 
The first prize will be 12,000 


ing about $15,000. 
gilders, which is slightly less than $5,000. Seven 
months are allowed for the plans to be presented. Copies 


of the conditions of the contest may be had at the New 
York office of the Netherlands Consul. 
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. . . Mr. Frederick de Martens, who was one of the 

Russian Commissioners at Portsmouth, has just resigned 
the professorship of international law in the University 
of St. Petersburg which he has held for many years. 
Professor de Martens is a member of the Hague Court, 
is one of the most eminent authorities on international 
law, and has served as an arbitrator in the settlement of 
a large number of important controversies. 


. . « The address delivered by Mr. Elie Ducommun at 
Christiania, the 16 of March, 1904, as the recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, has been printed, and copies of it in 
French may be procured for ten cents at the office of 
the International Peace Bureau, 12 Kanonenweg, Berne, 
Switzerland. The title of the address is, “ The Inutility 
of Wars Demonstrated by History.” 


: The jury which is to decide among the contest- 
ants for the prizes offered for the best plans for the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague consists of the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Thomas E. Colleutt of London; Prof. W. R. Ware of 
Columbia University, New York; Dr. P. I. H. Cuypers, 
Roermond, Holland; Councillor Ihne of Berlin; Prof. 
M. Konig of Vienna; and Mr. Nenot of Paris. 


. . . A dispatch from Washington, October 22, says 
that Baron Rosen, Russian Ambassador to the United 
States, has, in the name of the Czar, invited all the 
South American republics to send representatives to the 
second Hague Conference. This is very encouraging 
news. 


One of the after-results of the war in the Far 
East was the destruction of a merchant steamer off 
Shantung recently. A floating contact mine let loose 
during the war was struck by her, and she sank in ten 
minutes. It is thought that many of these mines are 
floating about in the Pacific. 


es * 


. Russia’s new loan of §350,000,000,” says the 
Boston Lerald, “on top of her present debt of $5,125,- 
000,000, looks somewhat staggering, but it seems likely 
to be floated ata discount. She will still hold second 
place to France among the great debtor nations.” 
France’s debt is something over $6,000,000,000. And 
these enormous debts are no credit to either of the coun- 
tries. Great state debts are just as bad in their way as 
big private debts. 

. - - In an interesting article in the Vewe Freie Presse 
of Vienna, on the Lucerne Peace Congress, the Baroness 
von Suttner, speaking in reference to the large delega- 
tion from the United States, says: “ All signs make it 
clear that in that country the most powerful impulse is 
being given to the cause of peace. What, further, is more 
natural than that the bringing in of a new era should be 
brought about by the fresh forces of the New World?” 


. . . A dispatch from Tokyo says that when the with- 
drawal of the troops is completed Japan will find herself 
confronted with a debt of $1,250,000,000, the interest on 
which alone, roughly speaking, will be $75,000, 000, or 
nearly twice the revenue of the country ten years ago. 
The per capita rate of taxation before the war was $2. 
Now it is $6. The per capita share in the national debt 
before the war was $6. It is now $25. 
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. . . In the treaty of separation between Norway and 
Sweden resort to the Hague Court on all questions of 
difference that may arise between them, which do not 
involve the independence or the vital interests of either, 
is made obligatory. 


. . . In acircular recently sent out from Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., entitled “ International Arbitration and the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences,” a list is enclosed of eighty-one 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce and business 
organizations under other names, which have approved 
of arbitration in the settlement of international contro- 
versies. Thirty-two states and territories are represented 
in the list. 


a 





Show Me the Way. 
BY JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON. 


Along the pleasant pathway of a dream, 

I wander to the realm of Afterwhile; 

I see the world draw near its golden prime; 
The hilltops of the Future are agleam; 
And all the landscape wears a sunny smile, 
As it were in the heart of summer time; 
And there are song and laughter in the air, 
That blend and mingle into harmony — 
The music of content — while everywhere 
Are heard the happy voices of the free. 

A sky of radiant promise bends above 

A universal atmosphere of love. 


There is a statelier, gentler, nobler race, 

A rebaptized, redeemed humanity, 

That holds the earth in common brotherhood, 
Of greater soul, more culture and more grace, 
Of broader kindliness and sympathy, 

Of high intent to do each other good. 

There are no poor, for each has equal part 

In the world’s work and in the world’s increase; 
And there are faith and hope in every heart, 

For Christ has filled the world with love and peace. 
The night of greed and hate has passed away. 
The earth at last has reached the better day. 


I wander back the pathway of my dream, 

And find, *mid scenes of strife and bitterness, 
A world where the usurper, Wrong, is king. 

I see men’s faces in the baleful gleam 

Of War's red hell, as stern and pitiless 

They fill the lands with death and suffering. 

I see o’er all the earth the specters gaunt 

Of Vice and Crime, of Wretchedness and Need; 
Of Plenty feasting by the side of Want; 

Of men ground down beneath the heel of Greed; 
Of truth grown timid and of lies grown bold; 
Of right forgotten in the race for gold. 


O God, above it all I look to Thee; 

For I am weak, I pray Thee make me strong; 
And I am blind, I pray Thee give me light. 

I love the world, I love humanity. 

There is so much of misery and wrong; 
What is there I may do to aid the right ? 

I know Thy stars are shining overhead; 

I know Thy earth swings ever into dawn; 

I know Thy glory o’er the world is shed; 

I know somewhere Thy truth is marching on 
And I would do the little that I may. 

To aid its coming — show to me the way. 
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The Czar’s Manifesto Announcing a 
National Legislative Assembly. 


We, Nicholas the Second, by the grace of God Em- 
peror and Autocrat of all the Russias, Grand Duke of 
Finland, etc., declare to all our faithful subjects that the 
troubles and agitation in our capital and in numerous 
other places fill our heart with excessive pain and sorrow. 

The happiness of the Russian sovereign is indissolubly 
bound up with the happiness of our people, and the 
sorrow of our people is the sorrow of the sovereign. 

From the present disorders may arise great national 
disruptions. They menace the integrity and unity of our 
empire. 

The supreme duty imposed upon us by our sovereign 
office requires us to efface ourself and to use all the forces 
and reason at our command to hasten the securing of the 
unity and codrdination of the power of the central gov- 
ernment, and to assure the success of measures for pacifi- 
cation in all circles of public life, which are essential to 
the well-being of our people. 

We therefore direct our government to carry out our 
inflexible will in the following manner: 

First: To extend to the population the immutable 
foundations of civic liberty, based on the real inviolability 
of person, freedom of conscience, speech, union and 
association. 

Second : Without suspending the already ordered elec- 
tions to the state Douma, to invite to participation in the 
Douma, so far as the limited time before the convocation 
of the Douma will permit, those classes of the population 
now completely deprived of electoral rights, leaving the 
ultimate development of the principle of the electoral 
right in general to the newly established legislative order 
of things. 

Third: To establish as an unchangeable rule that no 
law shall be enforceable without the approval of the state 
Douma, and that it shall be possible for the elected of the 
people to exercise real participation in the supervision of 
the legality of the acts of the authorities appointed by us. 

We appeal to all the faithful sons of Russia to remem- 
ber their duty toward the fatherland, to aid in termi- 
nating these unprecedented troubles and to apply all 
their forces, in coéperation with us, to the restoration of 
calm and peace upon our natal soil. 

Given at Peterhof, October 30, in the eleventh year of 


our reign. NICHOLAS. 


oo —-— 

The Portsmouth Peace Treaty was signed by the 
Czar and the Mikado on October 14th. 
The evacuation of Man- 


The ratifications 
were exchanged by telegraph. 


churia by both armies is going on as rapidly as possible. 
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The Historic Development of the Peace 
Idea. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

Peace is not only a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, it is equally a fundamental doctrine of humanity 
in its essential constitution. Hence peace, both as an 
idea and as a social attainment, has had a natural his- 
toric development, in which other forces than Christian 
teaching, or any other religious teaching, technically such, 
have played a powerful and incessant part. These 
natural forces began to act earlier, perhaps, than the 
religious, and though dependent on the religious for their 
vitalization, they seem to have acted more steadily than 
the latter. 

The religious conception of peace as a moral demand, 
though in its use by religious teachers it has had a very 
fluctuating history, bas nevertheless since the time of 
Christ led the whole historic development of the peace 
movement. It has been a sort of headmaster to the 
movement, giving to it now and then impulse, inspiration 
and direction, and stirring the natural peace forces into 
stronger and more effective activity. It is only as the 
religious and the natural phases of the movement are 
both taken into account that the historic development 
of the principle and practice of peace can be properly 
understood. 

The idea of peace as a matter of moral obligation and 
the practical application of pacific methods in social and 
international affairs have developed at about the same 
rate. The growth and extension of the idea can there- 
fore be fairly well traced in terms of its practical appli- 
cation in conciliation, mediation, arbitration, and the 
evolution of law and order in society. 

UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENT 

The idea of universal and perpetual peace, which has 
taken such a wide and deep hold upon the thought of 
recent times, was unknown to the ancient world. The 
controlling principle among all the ancient peoples as 
to peace and war was that of family or race. Within a 
patriarchal group, a tribe, or collection of tribes within 
a common race, the idea of peace as useful and even 
obligatory was usually considerably developed. This 
is the case now among the unchristianized peoples of 
the world. Tribes which fight like fiends with one 
another manage, in spite of their ignorance, unrestraint 
and animalism, to keep up within themselves a fair 
amount of friendship and pacific life and codperation. 

The forces which operated among the ancient peoples 
in producing this measure of pacific life were sense of 
kinship, contiguity of dwelling, interdependence and 
some realized community of interests. Beyond this 
sphere of race or family war, pillage, conquest, enslave- 
ment, were considered not only permissible but also ob- 
ligatory. Often the obligations of peace were felt only 
within very narrow limits, the tendency being, until 
Christianity began to operate, to reduce the feeling of 
obligation to the minimum of family relationship rather 
than to expand it to the limits of racial kinship. 

The religions of the ancient peoples, growing as they 
did largely out of the characters of the peoples and their 
environments, deepened and strengthened these concep- 
tions. The national gods were looked upon as protecting 
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and favoring the home people, but as hostile to all others. 
Where strange gods were brought in and domesticated, 
the purpose was probably nearly always to secure the 
most help in war or the greatest security against hostile 
inroads from without. The principal use of gods was for 
war purposes. 
THE 
The same principle of race governed the Jewish people 
in the matter of peace and war. The peace for which 
their psalmists and prophets sighed was peace upon Israel, 
the peace cf Jerusalem, not the peace of the world, of 
nation with nation. War against heathen peoples was 
considered not only lawful but obligatory. Love of 
other peoples and rational treatment of them was scarcely 
dreamed of amongst the Hebrews. Love of neighbor 
was as far as they got, and their theory of this was 
much better than their practice. In their conception of 
God, in regard to some of his attributes, they rose, or 
were lifted, vastly higher than any other nation of their 
time. Their God, the one true and living God, was the 
creator of all nations and peoples, as well as of the 
heavens and of the earth. But it is curious that this con- 
ception of God never led them to see and feel the real 
kinship and oneness of humanity, as one might expect it 
would have done, They drew from it rather the selfish 
notion of great superiority over other peoples. They 
believed that this God, their God, meant them to bring 
all other nations under their sway, and that the Messiah 
whom he was to send would do this service for them. 
Not even their greatest prophets were able wholly to 
divest themselves of the racial narrowness of view. They 
now and then, as in the case of Isaiah, Micah, Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, had glimpses of the larger peace of the world, 
but its true nature and method of attainment they failed 
to grasp. It was to come by their God rebuking the 
other nations and causing them to flow to the mountain 
of the Lord, the house of the God of Jacob. It was in 
the holy mountain of Israel that the lamb and the lion 
were to lie down together, and the cow and the bear to 
feed in friendship. ‘The larger meaning which we see in 
the prophetic peace passages was in them, but it was not 
the prophets themselves who put it there, or who even 
understood that it was there. It was not until Jesus 
Christ had unfolded the idea of the universal brother- 
hood of men as the corollary of the Fatherhood of God 
that any Jew was able to see “the middle wall of parti- 
tion” broken down and to comprehend the true basis of 
a universal peace founded on the equal rights of all men 
and all nations. 
AMONG THE 
The nearest approach to modern peace conceptions, 
outside of two or three of the Jewish prophets and 
rabbis, was found among the Greek philosophers and 
poets. There was something of this nature in both Con- 
fucius and Buddha, but it is doubtful if the universal 
benevolence of the one or the fraternity of humanity of 
the other went beyond the great races to which they 
belonged. Their teachings certainly had no social effect 
in the relations of these peoples to others. Pride of race 
and contempt of other peoples have not been deeper 
anywhere else than in India and China. The reputed 
peaceful character of the Chinese, among whom the 
soldier has held a place very inferior to that of the 
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scholar, has been due in part to sluggishness and immo- 
bility, and not largely to active love and benevolence, or 
even to pacific instincts. 

Greece, though a small country, came into close touch 
with a number of nations. Her sages therefore — Socra- 
tes, Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Theodorus and later 
ones — had a larger and truer conception of humanity 
and a deeper perception of the need of peace than was 
found elsewhere. But still the teachings of these sages 
had no discoverable effect on the relations of the Greek 
people to others. The Greek mind in general, in its 
pride of race, seemed incapable of grasping — at any rate 
it was unwilling to grasp — the idea of acommuon universal 
humanity. In the case of the sages themselves this con- 
ception seems to have been rather a pleasurable picture 
of the imagination than a commanding ethical idea. 
“The world is my country,” asaying attributed to Socra- 
tes, meant in the mouth of a Greek, at home or in exile, 
not that the citizens of other countries were his equals 
and brethren, but that he as a superior being had a right 
to stride abroad wherever he pleased, and that all others 
ought to accept and treat him as such. However, there 
was among the best of the Greeks, as among the most 
spiritual of the Hebrew prophets, some partially developed 
consciousness of the common humanity. 

Among Roman thinkers there was something of the 
larger peace conception found among the wise men of 
Greece. But this was in large measure an imitation of 
Greek thought, and was therefore fruitless for good. 
The general idea of peace among the Romans, the pax 
Romana, was wholly a political conception, being express- 
ive of the relations of the parts of the empire to one 
another and to the over-lord at Rome. It was, however, 
not wholly without moral quality. It is impossible to 
keep this quality out of the relations of men, even though 
their conduct towards one another be in considerable 
measure dictated by a superior. The adjudications — 
they can hardly be called arbitrations — between various 
subject states of the Roman empire, made by the em- 
peror or his subordinates, trained these peoples in self- 
restraint, in resort to reason, and in the use of pacitic 
methods. Thus, in spite of the fact that the Roman 
empire was a huge system of political slavery, a real 
contribution was made to the development of the peace 
idea through the practical use of pacific methods. 


ARBITRATION LITTLE KNOWN IN THE ANCIENT WORLD: 

In general, in the ancient world, the use of pacific 
methods of settling disputes was as limited as the idea 
of peace. In the case of Rome, as we have just seen, 
it was purely internal and political. Rome never ar- 
bitrated with other nations, or acted as arbitrator for 
them. When two contending states appealed to her, 
she ended the controversy as the judge did that about 
the oyster. She ate the oyster; she annexed the states. 
Among other peoples the use of conciliation or arbi- 
tration was purely a family or race affair. The herds- 
men of Lot and of Abraham were to cease their strife 
because they were brethren. The herdsmen of either 
might fight those of an outsider as much as they liked, 
when it was safe or expedient to do so. The Am- 
phyctionic councils among the Greeks were family tribu- 
nals, set up for the purpose of adjusting differences and 
preventing war among brethren, among peoples of 
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kindred blood. Greece as a whole, or even in parts, 
did not arbitrate with outside nations. The arbitration 
of the dispute between the two sons of Darius as to 
which should have the throne, referred to their uncle 
and decided by him, was still more of this domestic type. 
Beyond this limited racial sphere the idea of peace 
(except in the case of a few prophets and sages) and the 
practical application of peace methods never went, in 
pre-Christian times. There does not seem to have been 
any tendency, so far as can be traced, to anything of a 
wider and more universal nature, to anything of a truly 
international character. Even within this limited sphere 
the practical pacific effects of the sense of kinship were 
very small. The principle of kinship, though lying at 
the basis of the whole pacific development of human 
society, was not naturally strong enough to accomplish 
much anywhere until it was elevated, purified and 
strengthened by the revelation of the fact that it is not 
of merely earthly origin, but is rooted in the divine 
Fatherhood in which alone the oneness of humanity finds 
its rational explanation. 
CONCEPTION GIVEN “BY 
FOLLOWERS. 


THE JESUS AND HIS 

The true and complete conception of peace, both as to 
its motives and its scope, was given to the world for 
the first time by Jesus Christ and his early followers. 
Such doctrines of God as the Father and of men every- 
where as brothers and neighbors were taught by them 
as naturally broke down among the Christians, after a 
little time, racial distinctions and international barriers. 
Perhaps practiced would be a better word than taught. 
Love of God and of fellow-men was their life. Jesus 
himself gave the idea of peace in its deepest and fullest 
sense. but he did more; he made it intensely vital by 
his life of self-sacriticing love. His teaching came out of 
his life. The inspiration of his example, of his life and 
death, was worth a thousand Sermons-on-the-Mount, un- 
surpassed as the mountain instruction was. The Sermon 
on the Mount does not seem to have been much used in 
the earliest Christian days, though after the New Testa- 
ment books were written and collected it had a large 
place. In the earliest period it was entirely over- 
shadowed by the Teacher himself. It was the inspiration 
of his personality, of his living example, the transfusing 
of his personal spirit into them, that made the early 
Christians, for a hundred years and more, the enthusiastic 
exemplars of a fraternity which knew neither class nor 
race nor national boundaries. Followers of the Master in 
every land recognized their spiritual kin, and their human 
kin also, in every other land. Their homes, their purses, 
their lives, were at each other’s service. War between 
them, or between them and non-Christians, was unthink- 
able. It will be so again when the Christian Church once 
more becomes really Christian. International and inter- 
racial hatred between them was even more completely 
broken down than local dislike and friction. Among 
themselves difficulties, of which there were many, were 
settled by conciliation or the arbitration of friends, not 
even the courts of law being often resorted to. Thus 
came into existence the conception of universal peace as 
the demand of universal brotherhood and universal love. 
SOCIAL EFFECT. 


HAD AT FIRST LITTLE 


It is a disappointing fact that early Christianity 
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during the whole of this wonderful period, pure and 
fresh and masterful as it was, working its way with mar- 
velous rapidity into all lands, had practically no pacitic 
social efiect beyond its own circles. Its current ran 
within itself. The nations in their relations to each 
other were untouched by it. They despised each other 
and fought on as before. Where ‘iome ruled, the par 
Romana was all the international peace that was known. 
Among other peoples the idea of race or family still 
controlled. 

The cause of this failure of Christianity to produce 
any pacific effect outside of its own borders, if failure it 
may be called, was that the kingdom of heaven was con- 
ceived as something beyond this world and its affairs, 
with which it was thought that Christians should have 
little to do. Terrestrial affairs were to be wound up 
soon, by the early return of the Lord. No effort was 
made, therefore, to bring Christianity to bear upon exist- 
ing political institutions. Perhaps none was possible 
under the circumstances of the times. 

From the opening of the fourth century, Christianity, 
when it had become popular and was in a position to 
begin to control general social and international rela- 
tions, fell away from its previous spirit and practice. 
Christian men went to war alongside unchristian men. 
They fell into re narrow patriotism which prevailed. 
The high ideal of Jesus and his early followers gradually 
passed out of ick Their doctrine of universal brother- 
hood gave way in practice to the old notion of race 
or family kinship and superiority, a principle which, 
narrowly and selfishly used, has probably caused almost 
half the mischief everdone. Thus the Christian practice 
of peace and opposition to the whole business of war, 
which seemed on the point of mastering the world, ceased 
in large measure. 


LONG PERIOD OF DARKNESS. 


There follows a long period of darkness, extending to 
and overlappirg the Reformation, in which humanity 
touched about as low depths of division and strife as it 
ever reached. The pax Romana, the peace of dominion, 
of slavery, continued in measure until the fall 

empire. When this was destroyed during the 
fierce struggles of the barbarian invasions, Europe was 
broken up, and the efforts to restore the empire succeeded 
only for brief periods. During the confusion which 
followed and the period of the feudal lordships, both 
public and private war were well-nigh incessant. This 
period includes the long struggle of the papacy for uni- 
dominion. It was the period of the 
wars,” when Christianity itself was perverted into 
an instrument of cruelty and bloodshed. 

t must not be inferred that during this long period of 
twelve hundred years Christianity, though stripped of its 
early purity and power, ceased to be operative toward 
peace of the world. It was working away 
like leaven, cultivating the intellect, developing the in- 
stincts of freedom, preparing the ground for the building 
of modern independent, self-governing nations. Between 
Christians themselves, particularly those in private life, 
much of the early peace spirit and practice remained. 
The New Testament with its teaching of love and peace 
‘They heard it read and expounded. 
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Those who entered into official positions carried some- 
thing of the Christian spirit with them. The par 
Romana of the empire was softened and considerably 
humanized through the influence of the popes and 
bishops. They served as arbitrators in disputes between 
subject kings and feudal lords. They even dictated 
peace to emperors themselves. Though they did this 
often in the interest of their own dominion, substituting 
a par ecclesiastica for the Roman imperial peace, never- 
theless something of the real Christian spirit accompanied 
their work. During the interminable strifes of feudalism 
and the private wars of the Middle Ages, the bishops 
and church councils were about the only peace power 
which remained to check in any way the everlasting 
work of the sword. They proclaimed the “Peace of 
God,” rendering sacred from bloodshed certain days and 
places. They hurled their anathemas at those wild 
barons who persisted in the practice of private war and 
the wager of battle. They denounced the duel, as the 
Church has always done. It was chiefly through their 
influence that private war, the wager of battle and the 
eruel “ordeal” were finally abolished, —the first great 
triumph in the direction of political peace. They offered 
their services as conciliators, and created peace associa- 
tions and church courts of arbitration. The Christian 
Church in its worst days never lost entirely the great 
peace conceptions of the Master, and never failed to 
show in some measure his spirit of peace. 

During these dark times the instincts of pure humanity 
were at work also. No one retaining any remnants of 
human feeling could remain untouched by the cruel and 
never-ending carnage and massacre which characterized 
the first hundred years of the Reformation period, the 
sixteenth century. The very darkness of the period 
created the demand for light. The appalling contrast 
between the religion professed and the inhuman things 
daily done, between the demand of the human heart 
and the heartless deeds of the human hand, between the 
fraternal workings of trade and commerce, then first 
entering upon their grand modern development, and 
the unending disturbances and waste of wars, combined 
to bring about during the next century one of the 
greatest reactions known to history, the full force of 
which we have only in recent years begun to comprehend. 
SEVENTEENTH 


EVENTS OF THE 


CENTURY. 


FOUR GREAT PEACE 


The seventeenth century brought to the world the 
first unfolding of the idea of international peace in a 
large and comprehensive way. Unlike the Christian 
movement of the first and second centuries, this evolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century was not only religious 
and social, but also juridical and political. Four events 
of the seventeenth century, occurring in four different 
countries, the outcome of the thinking and work of four 
eminent men, have been the talk of much of the civilized 
world ever since, and may be considered the four corner- 
stones of the structure of modern peace work. They 
were all the outcome in different ways of the ripening 
of the time toward a larger feeling of brotherhood be- 
tween peoples and nations, and a better social order. 
The first of them was the Great Design of Henry IV. 
of France, in the early years of the century, for 
the federation and peace of Christian Europe. The 
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greatest in the line of French kings, Henry seems to 
have combined in his person the extraordinary contradic- 
tions of his time. A Protestant and a Catholic, rich 
and powerful, yet simple in manners and devoted to the 
interests of the common people, a warrior and a genuine 
friend of the peaceful arts of life, a Frenchman to the core, 
he was nevertheless the first interpreter to his country 
of the larger ideal of international life and codperation 
then struggling to the birth. His Great Design was 
favorably received at more than one court in Europe. 
His death by assassination at the hands of Ravaillac cut 
the whole scheme short. The Design, though having 
a noble purpose, was full of contradictions. If he had 
lived to make the attempt seriously to carry it out, it is 
almost certain that the means by which he proposed to 
execute it — a great international army and the crushing 
of the House of Hapsburg — would have made the De- 
sign a worse wreck than that of the Holy Alliance two 
hundred years later. If we leave the means of execu- 
tion out of sight, Henry’s conception of Europe federated 
and in peace, about which his soul was said to have been 
deeply exercised, was a great one, and the vision has 
haunted the civilized world ever since. It has been im- 
mensely fruitful in holding thought and aspiration to 
the idea of closer union and more friendly coéperation 
among the nations,— in other words, the federation of 
the world, the largest social conception of our time. 

In 1625, fifteen years after the death of Henry IV., 
Hugo Grotius, whose patron the French king had 
been, published his famous book, “On the Laws of 
War and of Peace.” This was the second of the four 
events. All his immense learning and his acquaintance 
with European affairs, gained through exile and diplo- 
matic service, Grotius threw into an effort to lessen the 
cruelties and sufferings inflicted by war. He denounced 
in unmeasured terms the facility with which professedly 
Christian princes went to war, declaring their conduct 
to be a disgrace even to barbarians. He pleaded in a 
noble Christian spirit for the use of arbitration. His 
book immediately had an immense effect in Europe. It 
was as if the suffering spirit of the entire continent had 
dictated his words. The work set men to thinking seri- 
ously on the nature of war, on the duty of mitigating 
its horrors, and of trying to prevent its recurrence. 
Gustavus Adolphus, during his campaigns, is said to 
have slept with a copy of it under his head. Grotius’s 
work was the foundation of international law, which 
has developed greatly since his time, and has gradually 
been carrying the ideas of justice, respect and mutual 
service into international affairs. 

The third of the seventeenth century events to which 
I allude was the peace work of George Fox. Fox was 
born the year before Grotius published his book, and 
began his ministry twenty-three years later. The English 
peacemaker went much farther than the great Dutch- 
man. He revived the early Christian position, feebly 
uttered before his time by the Mennonites and Moravians, 
that the spirit and teaching of Jesus leave no place 
whatever for war and the spirit out of which it springs. 
He incorporated this teaching as a fundamental in the 
doctrinal constitution of the Society of Friends. He 
uttered this principle with such marvelous energy, moral 
thoroughness, constancy and suffering endurance, that the 
whole English-speaking world was compelled to listen, 


No small part of Europe also heard his voice. Nor has 
the utterance ever been forgotten. Its maintenance 
in an organized way by the Friends has kept the high 
ideal of absolute and universal peace constantly before 
the eye of civilization as a guiding light. Great as was 
the work of Henry IV. in starting Europe to thinking on 
the subject of world-federation, or of Grotius in laying 
the foundations of international law, greater still was 
that of George Fox, because he not only declared his 
principle, but gave it in trust for the future to a living 
organism of men. His work has been in creative power 
what that of Grotius would have been if he had left a 
society of say a hundred thousand international lawyers 
possessed of more or less of his own faith and enthusiasm. 

The fourth of the seventeenth century events alluded 
to was William Penn’s Holy Experiment in government 
on peace principles, inaugurated on this side of the 
Atlantic in 1682. With this must be coupled his Plan 
for the Peace of Europe, published eleven years later in 
England, a scheme free from the destructive contradic- 
tions of the Great Design of Henry IV. Penn’s experi- 
ment in practical peace politics, the first of its kind in 
history, lasting more than half a century, has become 
almost an inherent part of the moral consciousness of the 
modern political world, and it is becoming every year 
more effective in creating a belief that war is always 
honorably avoidable if men sincerely wish it to be avoided. 

The works of these four men in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, unlike as they were, were not isolated and dissociated 
events. They all sprang, on their earthly side, from 
the same root. They were the expression of the growing 
sense of brotherhood, as yet scarcely conscious of itself, 
which Christianity had been silently creating, and of the 
developing consciousness of the inhumanity of war, felt 
even while men fought, gloried in combat, and lost their 
heads in the delirium of victory. They were heaven-be- 
gotten efforts, certainly, but they had their place in the 
providential historic development of the Christian world. 
Their immediate effects on the world as a whole were 
not large, but one has only to study them in the light of 
subsequent history to see what powerful seed-forces they 
were. 

WORK OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The movement of thought and purpose which these 
men of the seventeenth century interpreted with such 
insight and courage went steadily on into the eighteenth 
century. It found a number of distinguished representa- 
tives in different fields. The work of Grotius in inter- 
national law was carried forward by Puffendorf, Vattel 
and others. The schemes of William Penn and Henry 
IV. were reproduced in France by the Abbe de St. 
Pierre (1713) and Rousseau, and later in England by 
Bentham. Adam Smith and Turgot, toward the close 
vf the century, drew from economics powerful arguments 
for international intercourse and friendship. Poetry 
also, in this fruitful era, came forward to support the 
growing demand for peace, and Lessing and Herder 
uttered the new thought in verse. Even before the 
seventeenth century had closed philosophy, through 
Locke, Leibnitz and Montesquieu, had made its protest 
of reason against war. The last years of the eighteenth 
century gave us Kant’s great tractate on “ Perpetual 
Peace,” in which was uttered for the first time the idea 
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of a federation of the world in an international state 
built upon republican principles; and Kant’s thought 
was vigorously sustained and developed by his followers, 
Fichte and Schelling. 

For the most part the peace work of the eighteenth 
century was still theoretical and ideal. There was little 
attempt at the practical. The time had hardly come for 
it in any general way. Opinion was still too feeble and 
unintegrated. The Friends as a body continued their 
peace protest, but in a very traditional way, and many of 
them failed in the hour of testing. The colony of Penn- 
sylvania abandoned the standard of Penn and fell away 
into the general condition of society round about. In 
the unfolding of ideas, theories and projects of peace the 
century was very prolific, but not until near its close did 
the movement veer much toward the practical. There 
were here and there some unimportant arbitrations, but 
they had little juridic character and passed almost un- 
noticed. They were mere temporary expedients of a 
personal rather than of a social character. The conten- 
tions and destructive conflicts of peoples and nations 
went on almost unrelieved. Diplomacy itself, which is 
essentially an instrument of peace and originated as such, 
was swept away and turned into an instrument of pro- 
moting war and conquest. The eighteenth century, in 
spite of St. Pierre, Bentham and Kant, and the growing 
undercurrent of thought and aspiration represented by 
them, closed with Napoleon overshadowing Europe and 
war still on the throne. 

LIBERTY AND 

TOGETHER. 

It is a noteworthy historic fact, deserving mention in 
connection with the opening of the nineteenth century, 
that the movement for the abolition of war and that for 
human liberty went hand in hand. Wherever the sense 
of liberty, civil or religious, became well developed, re- 
spect for the rights of other peoples appeared, and with 
it the feeling that war ought to cease and peace prevail. 
The two are really parts of the same movement, for 
slavery and war spring out of the same spirit. The de- 
mand for peace is a demand for justice, equal rights and 
universal liberty. William Penn was as consecrated to 
liberty as to peace. He understood that without the 
former the latter is impossible. The author of “ Per- 
petual Peace ” was so passionately devoted to liberty that 
when he heard that a copy of the “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man” had arrived from France, he ran across 
the university campus at Kénigsberg, a thing which he 
had never been known to do before. On the 14th of May, 
1790, the French assembly, which met in the interests 
of liberty, solemly decreed the abolition of war. The 
founders of American liberty had a great fear of war and 
of standing armies, and left no place for war except as a 
last resort in the defense of liberty and rights. Most of 
the leaders of the anti-slavery movement — Whittier, 
Garrison, Jay, Ballou, Wright, May and others — were 
absolute peace men. There is no record of a real peace 
man who has not been an uncompromising friend of 
liberty, though many friends of liberty have failed to see 
that they ought consistently to be uncompromising oppo- 
nents of war. The liberty movement of the last two 
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centuries, resulting in independent republics in the New 
World and constitutional governments in the Old, has 
seen the peace propaganda spring up and develop simul- 
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taneously and almost coterminously with it. The nation 
which has taken the lead in the development of liberty 
and the creation of institutions founded thereon has also 
led in the movement for the abolition of war, on both its 
sentimental and its practical side. 
MOVEMENT 

CENTURY. 

The nineteenth century saw a remarkable evolution of 
the movement for peace along many lines. The move- 
ment not only became much more extended, but it also 
became thoroughly organized and strongly practical. It 
did not, however, lose any of its idealism. It deepened 
and widened on its sentimental side quite as much as on 
its practical side. For every peace idealist whose name 
comes to us from the two previous centuries, the nine- 
teenth furnishes scores. Noah Worcester, William 
Ladd, Jonathan Dymond, William E. Channing, Charles 
Sumner, Adin Ballou, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Burritt, 
William Jay, John Bright, Richard Cobden, Henry 
Richard, Hodgson Pratt, Victor Hugo, Charles Lemon- 
nier, Frederic Passy, Bertha von Suttner, David Dudley 
Field, E. T. Moneta, Fredrik Bajer, Sheldon Amos, 
Bluntschli, Leone Levi, Leo Tolstoy, John de Bloch, and 
Nicholas II., to mention no others, all were primarily 
peace idealists. Some of them were nothing else, and 
were none the less useful for that reason. But the 
strong idealism which characterized the century’s peace 
efforts, did not prevent them from being singularly prac- 
tical. In recent years the labors of the friends of peace, 
both in their individual and their organized capacity as 
societies and congresses, have consisted largely in efforts 
to secure the adoption of pacific methods of settling dis- 
putes. Their appeals to public sentiment have always 
had this end in view 

The bare mention of the list of names just given — 
and it could be increased indefinitely — gives a vivid im- 
pression of the great expansion of peace thought and 
work as compared with former times. When the nine- 
teenth century opened not a peace society existed. There 
was no thought of organization. There had been no co- 
operation of thinkers and workers, if it can be said that 
there were any workers. The F riends had not gone be- 
yond their own borders to coéperate with others. But 
after 1815 organization was effected and developed to 
such an extent that there are to-day peace associations 
and unions to the number of more than four hundred, in 
no less than fifteen countries, numbering many thousands 
of adherents, coming from all classes of society. Besides 
these, many other organizations — church clubs, women’s 
clubs, the W. C. T. U., business organizations, working 
men’s unions, etc.— give peace a large place in their 
programs. Between these numerous friends of peace in 
different countries a close bond has been formed. Peace 
congresses and conferences are a part of the settled order 
of the day. The International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
in existence now for more than a dozen years, has made 
the union permanent. In Kant’s day statesmen were so 
far from giving peace any place in their thought that he 
delicately apologized to them in his “ Perpetual Peace” 
for venturing to suggest that his treatise might not do 
them any damage. To-day, only a little over a hundred 
years from his time, the largest peace organization in 
existence, the Interparliamentary Peace Union, with 
more than two thousand members, consists wholly of 
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statesmen, who meet annually or biennially in European 
and American cities to promote the settlement of inter- 
national differences by arbitration. One can easily 
imagine Kant running again across the university 
campus at knowledge of this remarkable organization. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there had 
been no cases of international arbitration of any great 
importance. Since then the method has come into gen- 
eral use, more than two hundred important cases having 
been settled by this means. All the civilized nations 
have had recourse to arbitration, some of them many 
times. Difficulties of almost every sort have been ad- 
justed in this way. The legislatures of nearly all the 
civilized nations have passed strong resolutions favoring 
the employment of arbitration in the adjustment of dis- 
putes. In industrial controversies the principle of arbi- 
tration has made no less signal progress. The labor 
organizations and the socialist movements, representing 
millions of both men and women, are placing themselves 
everywhere against war and standing armies as instru- 
ments of tyranny and economic oppression. Interna- 
tional law as a means of preventing and mitigating war 
has also made great advance since the opening of the 
nineteenth century. It has given us the principle of 
neutrality, which prevents war from spreading and 
involving a whole group of nations, as was the case only 
a century ago. It has given us the Red Cross, which 
pitches its tents of mercy right in the midst of the 
blood-red field. It has carried the principles of right and 
justice a good way into the chaos of international affairs. 
It operates over a wide field of international relations in 
time of peace, cultivating acquaintance, friendship and 
restraint of passion. In time of war it prevents, in con- 
siderable measure, cruelties and sufferings forming no 
necessary part of fighting and campaigning, but which 
formerly attended every war. 

THE PEACE IDEA IN LITERATURE. 

The peace idea has entered deeply into modern litera- 
ture. You could count on the fingers of two hands all 
the valuable works on peace which appeared prior to the 
year 1800. Since then a body of special peace literature 
has grown up so extensive that it is doubtful if fifty 12mo 
pages would hold the bare list of titles of books and 
pamphlets which have been published. This takes no 
account of the innumerable articles which have appeared 
in recent years in the magazines and newspapers, nor of 
the treatment of the subject in general literature by 
authors like Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow and many 
others of equal or less note. 

NATURAL FORCES AT WORK. 

At no previous time in history have the natural peace 
forces — association, trade, commerce, travel, and the 
like — operated so powerfully as within the last fifty 
years. Modern methods of intercommunication have put 
all parts of the complex modern world into incessant 
touch with each other. The daily rubbing, grinding and 
clashing of these parts occasionally result in a dreadful 
clash of war which horrifies us, but the general effect is 
exactly the opposite. Men are thereby brought into 
fuller knowledge of one another, are trained in self-re- 
straint, are made more patient and forbearing, and are 
led to see and feel their interdependence and their power 
of mutual service. Thus is worked out in a practical 
way the feeling of universal kinship and brotherhood, to 


take the place of, or rather to enlarge, the narrow idea 
of family kinship which has controlled the world in the 
past. This practical enlargement of vision, of sympathy, 
of community of interests, is devoloping, or rather has 
already developed, among the masses of men a general 
fear and abhorrence of war which not even the most 
popular particular war long interferes with. The war 
between Japan and Russia, which has just come to an 
end, has been deeply deplored throughout the entire 
civilized world, and its close has been everywhere hailed 
with inexpressible delight. Just here in this abhorrence 
of war and love of settled order lies the largest practical 
gain which the cause of peace has made. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND WHAT HAS FOLLOWED IT. 

The Hague Conference, held in 1899, is, with its re- 
sults, so far the largest practical expression of this long 
historic development of the peace idea. Its full signifi- 
cance is yet but imperfectly understood. This great 
Conference, which was directed by men of the highest 
attainment in diplomatic affairs, sat for ten weeks, and 
resulted in the drafting of a scheme for a permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration. This Convention was 
ratified by twenty-two of the governments represented, 
and is now in full force. 

The setting up of this Court and the successful inaug- 
uration of its work mark the close of a wonderful century 
in the development of the movement for international 
peace. It likewise marks the opening of a new page in 
the history which, unless all signs fail, is sure to be more 
wonderful than the last. Quickly following the inaugura- 
tion of the International Court of Arbitration have come 
the numerous treaties of obligatory arbitration concluded 
among the nations of Europe and of South America. 
But the movement has already gone beyond these limited 
treaties, and the peace societies, the peace congresses, 
the Interparliamentary Union, business organizations, etc., 
are demanding the conclusion of a general arbitration 
treaty among all the civilized nations which shall bring 
the Hague Court into regular and if possible universal 
use in the adjustment of controversies, and thus establish 
finally the reign of law in international affairs. Further 
than this, the demand has arisen, and already taken a 
commanding place in the peace propaganda, for the crea- 
tion of a regular parliament or congress of the nations 
for the orderly treatment of international problems. A 
second conference at The Hague has already been called, 
and its meeting is awaited with the greatest public interest, 
for it is expected that it will go much beyond the work 
of the first Hague Conference in the permanent organiza- 
tion of the peace of the world. 

Reasoning purely from the history already made, we 
may easily in imagination construct, on the foundations 
now well laid, the temple of international peace which 
another hundred years will see largely completed. All 
the forces which have hitherto been working are mightier 
to-day than ever before. What made the Hague Con- 
ference will make others like it probably in regular suc- 
cession. What brought the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion into existence will cause the ultimate reference to it 
of all international controversies. What has made the 
remarkable movement in South America, led by Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, will work on until it has 
mastered the Continent. What created the present crude, 
but none the less real, world-society will enlarge and 





perfect it, until not a foot of the earth’s surface and not 
a man of its inhabitants remains unsocialized and unfed- 
erated with the rest. The international competitive 
system, which has grown largely out of selfishness, am- 
bition and greed, is nearing its end. The great arma- 
ments springing therefrom, which are crushing the world 
‘with their burdensomeness and threatening to wreck 
civilization, have grown so intolerable that they cannot 
long survive. Christianity, commerce, industry, labor, 
education, social culture, the common weal, in their 
recent development, are all against war. However dis- 
couraging present appearances may seem, its days are 
nearly numbered. It will die hard, but die it must. 
History has already written its death-warrant on the wall, 
and whatever God has written in history is written. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND PEACE. 

I ought not to close this paper before a religious gath- 
ering like this without saying one thing more. Jesus 
Christ has been behind the peace movement in all its 
phases. There was no such movement until he came. 
He set forth the great principle of the divine kinship of 
men which inspired it. He exemplified this in an ex- 
ample which has ever since been like a sun in the social 
heavens. He kept the spirit and hope of peace alive 
through all the dark centuries. [t was he who revived 
them in the seventeenth century, and strengthened and 
developed them during the eighteenth. Through his 
inspiration Christian men and ministers of the gospel 
gave us the organized peace movement of our time. 
During no inconsiderable periods of the past century 
disciples of his furnished its chief and practically only 
support. Until quite recently most of the distinguished 
advocates of peace were professedly Christian men and 
women. The record which the peace movement has 
made is fundamentally due. to them. Profoundly grate- 
ful as we must be to the distinguished men and women 
beyond the pale of the Christian profession who in recent 
years have been among the chiefest apostles of the cause, 
yet fidelity to historic fact demands the recognition of 
the primacy of Christianity in the founding and develop- 
ing of the work of peace. 

I am sorry to have to say that, while through individ- 
ual men Christianity has led the whole historic peace 
movement, the Church as a whole has been criminally 
unfaithful, and does not yet show any strong tendency 
to return to the original Christian position, or any high 
position, on the subject of peace. An increasing number of 
its ministers and members are, however, returning to that 
position. Tolstoy, whom the Orthodox Greek Church 
has excommunicated for his arraignment of her barren 
formality and her support of war, is not the only man of 
primitive Christian thought on the subject. It would be 
easy to find a good two hundred thousand of like prin- 
ciples in different parts of the earth. In the mission 
field a number of the great pioneers — Livingston, Titus 
Coan, J. Hudson Taylor — renounced all dependence on 
carnal weapons even for self-defense. Many of their 
less known followers and co-workers share and practice 
their views. 

The evolution of the peace movement ought to proceed 
much more rapidly within the Church than without. Is 
it doing so? One feels the sting of pain when one sees 


the Church and its ministry lashed by outsiders,— splen- 
did men and women of peace,— because so many pro- 
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fessed Christians and so many preachers of the gospel 
uphold the system of war, or particular wars, which 
these outsiders see cannot live an hour in the light of 
the New Testament. In our endeavors to promote the 
development of the peace cause, we must begin our 
judgment at the house of God. We must insist, with 
every artifice of appeal, that those who call themselves 
by Christ’s name shall be true to Christ’s spirit. We 
must keep in the forefront of all our work the great 
principle of human brotherhood, without which Chris- 
tianity is not Christianity, but at best only a refined 
religion of self-righteousness. This principle of brother- 
hood is the great instrument with which we must work. 
It is only in its enlargement and ever wider practical 
application that the idea of social and international 
peace came into existence. It is the central pillar on 
which the new International Court of Arbitration must 
rest for its permanence and efliciency. There cannot 
be further development unless this principle is given a 
larger place. It is far from triumphant to-day, even in 
Christian society. There is disloyalty to it in a thousand 
ways of which men are scarcely conscious. There is 
retrogression from it in certain high places. If history 
shows anything plainly, it shows that sense of kinship 
and brotherhood is the root from which all peace springs. 
This lesson of history must be taken more seriously to 
heart, and must be given the widest world-application 
by all those who seek to bring in the era of world-peace. 

While God by the ordinary course of his providences 
is working out the spirit of fraternity and peace by the 
great social and economic forces operating naturally in 
society, it is the Christian’s high privilege to hasten the 
movement by following his Master in the life of self- 
sacrificing and universal love, which cannot possibly from 
self-interest kill human beings, but which gives life freely 
and ungrudgingly to save men of all classes and condi- 
tions. So far as lies in our power, we must not allow to 
be set up or kept up anywhere within the Church the 
walls between classes, races and nationalities which the 
Master leveled to the ground. We must declare our 
faith in the brotherhood of mankind and the sisterhood 
of nations in the face of the spurious patriotism which 
in its pride of country and race rides roughshod over 
uncivilized races and weak peoples, and is always watch- 
ing for an opening into which to drive its self-seeking 
power. 

At the point of development which the peace move- 
ment has reached, this is the supreme service which the 
Christian Church, ia all its membership, is divinely com- 
missioned to perform. If the Church, which is now a 
commanding institution in the civilized world, is willing 
to lose its life in this way with the Master, it shall find 
it again at no distant day in a world at peace at the feet 
of the Prince of Peace. 


Just Like This Wooden Table. 
A writer in Free Russia thus describes the life of a 
The picture is as true of 





Russian soldier in the barracks. 
other countries as of Russia: 

“ The stifling atmosphere of the Czar’s barracks, which 
suppresses every thought, every feeling, and demands 
only slavish obedience, leaves an undying impression on 
any one who has experienced it. 
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“I passed but one year in the barracks, but during 
that time I went through more bitterness and offense 
than during all the prec ceding y years of my life. From 
the first day of his service till the last the soldier is 
desired to give himself, soul and body, to his trainers, so 
that they may extinguish every spark of humanity in him. 
This transformation of a man into a beast is termed in 
the barracks ‘the maintenance of military discipline.’ 

“T remember how I was brought from the station to 
the barracks with a crowd of other recruits. The old 
soldiers had all turned out to witness the arrival of the 
new comers, and through lines of them we entered the 
barracks and ascended to the third story of the building. 
We were obliged to swallow a good deal of mockery and 
offensive joking from the old occupants of the barracks. 
One got a hard blow by way of a joke, another had his 
hat knocked off with the remark : ‘ Where are you push- 
ing to with your hat on? Don’t you see the Dyadka? 
The luckless recruits aad all commands without mur- 
mur, snatched off their caps before everybody who de- 
sired it, some of them always walking bareheaded for 
fear of giving unexpected offense. 

“The first year of military service is especially trying. 
It is the period when the recruit is trained from early 
morning to late at night in order that he may become 
intimate with the means of defending his Czar and 
country from the enemy —‘ interior and exterior.’ The 
Dyadka (a non-commissioned officer) — this is the moulder 
of the body and soul of the new recruit, for whom he is 
responsible to the commander — receives frequent blows 
in the face from his superior if the pupil does not advance 
sufticiently quickly in the soldier’s ‘catechism’ and the 
various military exercises, Therefore the Dyadka merci- 
lessly ill-treats his drilling-class, and in order to make 
his heart more tender the recruits will bribe him to the 
extent of their possibility with bacon and bread, brandy 
and money. Of course not every recruit is able to bribe 
the Dyadka. The greater part are doomed to suffer 
every kind of ill-treatment. 

“Here is a sketch from life. A lesson of ‘catechism’ 
is proceeding in the barracks. Each group of soldiers is 
studying separately with its own Dyadka. They are 
sitting strained and motionless, every eye is fixed upon 
the Dyadka, who is lying on his bed. 

“*Well, now, you bloated ox’—and the Dyadka 
pokes his thick finger into the ribs of a huge, clumsy 
Little Russian — ‘tell me, what is a soldier?’ 

“The fellow springs to his feet, falls rigidly into posi- 
tion, his eyes protruding from fright. 

“¢A soldier is a servant of his Czar and Fatherland, 
their defender from enemies — from enemies’ — 

“The face of the recruit trembles convulsively. It is 
seen that he is striving with all force to recall the for- 
gotten words. 

“<¢ Well?’ 

“<T have forgotten, sir’ — falters the pupil. 

“« Forgotten!’ viciously repeats the Dyadka, and in- 
dulges in a storm of furious imprecaticn. ‘ You, carrots,’ 
he cries, pointing to another recruit—‘Give him a 
rounder in the nose to make him remember.’ 

“¢Carrots’ jumps to his feet, and conscientiously 
obeys the command. He flicks the nose of his luckless 
companion with his huge middle finger, until he is stopped 
by the Dyadka. The nose of the offender gets steadily 
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redder and redder as the operation proceeds, and his 
eyes become full of tears, but the Dyadka laughs heartily, 
and the recruits diplomatically follow his example. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“There are very few who dare to protest. If there 
are such, they are from the ranks of the town-workers 
or simply fellows more lettered than the rest, who feel 
more conscious of their dignity. The officers and the 
Dyadkas persecute such ‘students’ relentlessly. They 
force them to repeat a hundred times some fatiguing 
exercise, until half-mad, they refuse to continue, which 
is at once a reason for their being court-martialed. 

“The whole day long the recruit is driven about, now 
to drill, now on various errands or duties. The whole 
day long he is consumed by one thought: how to avoid 
offense, how to avoid a blow or some other penalty. 
The evening comes, the exercises are finished, and the 
recruit rejoices at the thought that now he is to be left 
in peace. But no! In the military regulations it is de- 
creed that during the leisure hours singing and other 
amusements are to be permitted. This permission is 
read by the superiors as a command, and after supper 
the order is usually given, ‘Sing!’ Then begins the 
soldier’s recreation. Far from being a recreation, it is 
a torture. The-recruit is longing to escape from this 
grinding routine. But how can he get away to be alone 
for awhile when he is commanded by his chiefs to 
‘amuse himself’? 

“In fact, it is necessary for the new recruit to forget 
himself altogether ; to cease to think or feel; to lower 
himself to the level of an animal, in order that he may 
look quietly on at this base process of brutalizing men. 

“You know,’ said an artilleryman to me, who was 
a man of some education, ‘1 am now just like this 
wooden table. I have no self-respect, nothing in me at 
all. Every sign of life I had has been killed by this 
cursed service. And yet before the service I was also 
a human being!’” 


What the World Has Lost by War. 


Fancy what we should have had around us now, if, 
instead of quarreling and fighting over their work, the 
nations had aided each other in their work; or even if 
in their conquests, instead of effacing the memorials of 
those they succeeded and subdued, they had guarded the 
spoils of their victories. Fancy what Europe would be 
now if the delicate statues and temples of the Greeks, if 
the broad roads and massy walls of the Romans, if the 
noble and pathetic architecture of the Middle Ages, had 
not been ground to dust by mere human rage. You talk 
of the scythe of Time and the tooth of Time; I tell you 
Time is scytheless and toothless: it is we who gnaw like 
the worm, we who smite like the scythe. It is ourselves 
who abolish, ourselves who consume; we are the mildew 
and the flame; and the soul of man is to its own work 
as the moth that frets when it cannot fly, and as the 
hidden flame that blasts where it cannot illuminate. All 
these lost treasures of human intellect have been wholly 
destroyed by human industry of destruction. The marble 
would have stood its two thousand years as well in the 
polished statue as in the Parian cliff ; but we men have 
ground it to powder, and mixed it with our own ashes. 
The walls and the ways would have stood: it is we who 
have left not one stone upon another, and restored its 
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pathlessness to the desert. The great cathedrals of old 
religion would have stood: it is we who have dashed 
down the carved work with axes and hammers, and bid 
the mountain grass bloom upon the pavement, and the 
sea winds chant in the galleries. You will, perhaps, 
think all this was somehow necessary for the develop- 
ment of the human race. I cannot stay now to dispute 
that, though I would willingly; but do you think it is 
still necessary for that development? Do you think that 
in this nineteenth century it is sti// necessary for the 
European nations to turn all the places where their prin- 
cipal art treasures are into battlefields? For that is what 
they are doing even while I speak; the great firm of the 
world is managing its business at this moment just as it 
has done in past time.—-John Ruskin in “A Joy 
Forever.” 
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Correspondence, 

Editor the Advocate of Peace: Although a friend to 

Russia, as shown by my labors of 1891 as Chairman of 
the Russian Famine Relief Committee of the United 
States, and otherwise, as also by my impartial efforts for 
the success of the Conference at Portsmouth, I could 
not fail to note especially the humane spirit in which the 
honorable representatives of Japan were able to deal 
with the great questions involved, or to cherish the hope 
that the noble sentiments which governed them in con- 
cluding the treaty. may early find concurrence among all 
peoples. 

It was this feeling that prompted my letters of appeal 
and of final congratulation to the envoys, and the follow- 
ing special communication to His Excellency, Japan’s 
very able Envoy Extraordinary, ete., to this country : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., THE VicToria, 
September 20, 1905. 

His Excellency, the Honorable Kogoro Takahira, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Empire of 
Japan to the United States, 

Sir: Because of my profound interest in the peace of the 
world, and of my surpassing admiration for the manner in 
which the government of Japan and its illustrious representa- 
tives have performed their part in shaping, concluding and 
supporting the Peace of Portsmouth, I was constrained, on 
August 30, to offer my very hearty congratulations to His 
Excellency Baron Komura, who, I learn with much regret, is 
now seriously ill at New York. 

But this does not satisfy my soul. And accordingly, with- 
out waiting for your return to Washington, I beg to offer to 
your Excellency these my added felicitations: 

First: On the fact of a conclusion, by peaceful treaty, of the 
terrible war which had cost so many precious lives and so 
much of treasure; and, 

Secondly: On the exaltation of spirit with which His 
Majesty, the Mikado of Japan, and his eminent representa- 
tives brought themselves to an acquiescence in terms of settle- 
ment deemed less than just. 

[ speak thus because, having, as she believed, been forced 
by the aggressive action and attitude of a leading power into 
one of the greatest wars of modern times, and having made 
her succession of victories on both land and sea the wonder of 
the nations, and hence entitled herself to something for 
damages, Japan, nevertheless, magnanimously yielded this in 
the Peace Conference rather than protract the war yet further 
against the highest welfare of her people, and the entreaties 
of the more enlightened portion of mankind. 

The great Mikado and his counsellors have, by this acqui- 
escence, made their part in the settlement a glorious part — 
one that will illumine the pages of history with a light divine, 
and stand forever a shining example to the so-called Christian 
nations. In a solemn moment, and by a single grand act, they 
have covered themselves with new glory, and have won for 
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this marvelous empire of the Orient the right to be accounted 
foremost among the civilized nations. Japan need not longer 
be known as ‘* The Land of the Rising Sun.” Her sun has 
risen! 

With highest regards for your Excellency’s part in this 
greatest of all victories, and with very great admiration for 
os government and people of your country, I have the honor 
to be 

Most sincerely and cordially yours, 
Joun W. Hoyt, 
Former Governor of Wyoming. 

The very noble and splendid message of the Mikado, 
announcing his approval of the treaty as concluded, but 
increases my admiration, fully justifies my communica- 
tions to his Envoys, and deepens my desire that his 
example may prove an inspiration to other rulers and 
governing powers throughout the world. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun W. Hoyr. 
WASHINGTON, October 17, 1905. 
<> —~ 
New Books. 

Tour oF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION IN THE 
Unirep Srates. Described by Hon. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, ex-member of Congress from Massachusetts. The 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 

This handsomely bound and finely printed and illus- 
trated volume of two hundred and eighty pages gives 
the story of the Interparliamentary Conference held at 
St. Louis last year, and of the generous hospitality of 
our government to the delegates from abroad. Mr. 
Barrows has included in the volume the history of the 
organization, growth and work of the Union in promot- 
ing international arbitration and friendly relations among 
the governments of the world. He has also inserted, 
under the title “A Prologue of Peace,” certain note- 
worthy utterances of the Presidents of the United States 
on the subject of peace and arbitration, and likewise a 
brief account of the organization and work of the peace 
organizations in America. The volume is an important 
contribution to the story of the great peace movement 
of our time. 


Recevuit DES AcTES ET PROTOCOLES CONCERNANT 
LE DIFFEREND ENTRE LA France ET La GRANDE 
BRETAGNE A PROPOS DES BOUTRES DE MascatTe. 
Submitted to the arbitration tribunal constituted under 
the arbitral agreement concluded October 13, 1904, be- 
tween the above-mentioned powers. 


This document issued, by the International Bureau of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, con- 
tains the contentions of the two governments which sub- 
mitted the Muscat dispute to the Hague Court and the 
award of the arbitrators chosen from the Court to try the 
case. The case is the fourth one which has been sub- 
mitted to the Court. 


UniversaL Coneress or Lawyers anp JuRISTS 
at St. Louis Sepremper, 1904. Official Report, ed- 
ited by the secretary, Mr. V. Mott Potter of St. Louis. 

This volume of four hundred and twenty-three pages, 
large 8vo, contains the full report of the proceedings of 


this important Congress which was held under the joint 
auspices of the Exposition and the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation, and presided over by Hon. David J. Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court. Among the able and 
instructive papers given in the report is one covering 
thirty-five pages, by Hon. John W. Foster, on “The 
Promotion of the Settlement of International Contro- 
versies by Resort to the Hague Tribunal or Reference to 
Special Commissions.” Addresses on Mr. Foster’s paper 
were made by Sejior Don Emilio Velasco from Mexico, 
and by Hon, Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, D. C. 
Other important addresses were those on the Hague 
Conferences on Private International Law and the Pro- 
tection of Private Property at Sea in Time of War. 
The report is published at St. Louis by the Executive 
Committee of the Congress, under the care of the 
secretary, Mr. V. M. Potter. 

A MonoGrapu on INTERNATIONAL Peace. By Liston 
MeMillan, member of the Bar. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 72 
pages. vo. 

An interesting and thoroughly original discussion of 
various phases of international law, of the question of an 
international judiciary, of international intervention, etc. 
The author applies his principles to “The Case in Man- 
churia,” where he finds that both the belligerents were 
equally at fault. Mr. McMillan, as he says in his preface, 
has written “this contribution to international peace liter- 
ature” because it has seemed to him “that a discussion 
of the leading basic principles of international jurisdic- 
tion might aid in the evolution of international truth, 
and be helpful in the cause of international peace.” 

Tue ImpertaL Druc Trape. By Joshua Rowntree. 
London: Methuen & Company, 36 Essex Street, W. C. 
304 pages. 

This work is a restatement of the opium question, in 
the light of recent evidence and new developments in the 
East. In Part I. Mr. Rowntree gives briefly the history 
of the beginning of the opium trade forced upon China 
by Great Britain, and of the two opium wars. Part II. 
gives an analysis of the work of the Royal Commission 
sent to the East in the winter of 1893-4 to investigate 
the trade in opium and report to Parliament. It also 
deals with opium smoking, with the traffic in the drug 
and its use in Burma, the Straits Settlement, Hong Kong 
and China. Part III. traces the present position of the 
Indo-Chinese drug trade, and its effects on China. The 
author says, in conclusion, that judging only “ from official 
dispatches, the utterances of statesmen and the journals 
of diplomatists, the imperial drug trade stands hopelessly 
condemned. It was illegitimate to begin with. It grew 
in dishonor. It lingers with discredit. It has enriched 
the one country and impoverished the other. But 
poverty is the least of the ills it has helped to fasten upon 
China. It has enervated her people, corrupted her 
officials, undermined the authority of her government, 
embittered the advent of the English and of a nobler 
faith, and violated the moral sense of the Chinese.” 

RELIGION AND Potitics, By Algernon Sidney Crapsey. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House. 326 pages. 

The twelve chapters of this book were originally de- 
livered as sermon lectures by the author in his regular 
course of duty as a pastor. The discussion and criticism 


which they awakened induced him to publish them in 
full. They deal with the State, the Attitude of Jesus to 
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the State, Jesus’ Method of Government, the Imperial- 
ized Church, the Present State of the Churches, ete. 
They are full of trenchant criticism of the present rela- 
tion of church religion to politics, some of which is 
entirely just, but some of which is extravagant, to say 
the least of it. The chapter on “ Jesus’ Method of Gov- 
ernment ” — leaving aside the author’s theological pro- 
nouncements, which do not seem very appropriate in the 
chapter — is about as fine an interpretation of the method 
taught and practiced by Jesus as has ever been written. 
We hope to give our readers the essential part of it in 
the next issue of this paper. 


War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


Curist. By David Low Dodge. With an Introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: Ginn & Company. Pub- 
lished for the International Union. Price, postpaid, 65 cts, 

This book is a reprint of the two pamphlets, “ The 
Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World” and “ War In- 
consistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ,” first pub- 
lished by David L. Dodge in 1809 and 1812 respectively. 
They were the first pamphlets published in America 
directed expressly against the system of war, and their 
author, as our readers already know, founded the New 
York Peace Society in August, 1815, the first peace 
society in the world. ‘These essays have long been out 
of print, and Mr. Ginn has done us all a great service in 
republishing them in his International Library series. 
The longer essay, the second prepared by Mr. Dodge, is 
a strong, radical arraignment of the war system, and con- 
tains the gist of the whole case against war, both from 
the Christian and the humanitarian and rational points 
of view. Mr. Mead’s Introduction is a very valuable 
survey of the early work for peace in New York, and 
also of the services rendered to the cause by many emi- 
nent citizens of New York of the present time. 

Bianco ee oPeeaaall, sation 
Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the canse of peace. 
ee 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 10 cts. ; $7.50 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


4 pages. 40 


A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. i 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 
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D A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY 

Ghe Angel of Peace. ier 
ILLUSTRATED. ‘ 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, 8 Cents per Copy. 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ADDRESS, The Angel of Peace, 


The Woman’s Journal. ane Advocate of Leace 


The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world, $1.50 per year. Trial 
subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


‘It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.”’ 

-Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONs, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 


November, 1905. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 

TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 

TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 

WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country on the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
65 cts. 


Official Report 7 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


Boston, Octcher 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 


A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 
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THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conierence. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 


THE FEDERATION OF 


of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and_his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 
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cientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618r0aay, New York 
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